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H.R. 1801, TO REAUTHORIZE THE JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 1988 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Visclosky, Tauke, and 
Grandy. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director, S. Jefferson McFar- 
land, subcommittee counsel, Margaret Kajeckas, clerk, Carol 
Behrer, legislative associate, Dan Yager, counsel, Mary Jane Fiske 
senior legislative associate, and Don Baker, chief counsel. 

Mr. Kildee. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Human Resources meets today for our 
finai hearing in Washington, D.C. on H.R. 1801 to reauthorize the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act for four addition- 
al years. 

The act has been the Federal Government's primary vehicle for 
supporting appropriate and effective treatment of troubled youth. 
This has been accomplished through avenues such as the support 
of the Delinquency Prevention Programs, alternatives to jail, and 
unsecure programs, such as, runaway shelters. 

Throughout the hearings to date we have repeatedly heard just 
how important the act has been and continues to be. Several signif- 
icant themes have emerged. 

First is the great importance of helping and supporting the 
family as a unit. Troubled youth frequently come from troubled 
families. In some cases the parents of these youths do not have the 
necessary parenting skills. In other cases marital problems, pover- 
ty, or absence of supportive community programs and resources 
further serve to reduce the likelihood of individual and family suc- 
cesses. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act ad- 
dresses this challenge by prescribing a community and family pro- 
gram focus. 

When a youth runs away from home the act discourages the use 
of detention in favor of a shelter program which will assist and 
support the youth and his family. The youth is more likely to 
return and remain at home with a family that is willing and able 
to work through their problems together. 

(1) 
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Similarly, the experiences of States such as Utah indicate that 
local delinquency treatment programs, including those for serious 
offenders, which involve the family are more likely to produce last- 
ing rehabilitative changes. 

The second theme evident in the testimony is the importance of 
the Federal policies in funding. As funding has become increasing- 
ly constrained at all levels of Government decisionmakers have 
looked more carefully at what works. In numerous instances they 
have been willing to make changes where the Federal dollars have 
helped identify and demonstrate an innovative program approach. 
Federal funding also serves as a form of program validation 
making it much easier for a local agency to obtain additional fund- 
ing from State and private sources. 

Even with all its successes, we must remember that the JJDPA 
was written by the Congress here on Capitol Hill and not on Mount 
Sinai. So, we welcome suggestions for ways we can further 
strengthen the act in order to better serve our youth and their 
families. 

This morning we will hear from the representatives of a number 
of organizations experienced in providing services to youth and 
their families. I encourage all of them to be candid and forthright 
in their assessments and recommendations. 

In particular, our first panel will address the reauthorization of 
title IV, the Missing Children Assistance Act. This part of the Ju- 
venile Justice Act is only four years old and is facing its first legis- 
lative reauthorization and reexamination. Because this title has 
been very modestly funded at $4 million per year we are especially 
interested in learning how this money can be best targeted to ad- 
dress the greatest needs. 

I would like to note for the record that the Justice Department 
declined our invitation to testify. I personally regret that. I've tried 
to build good relations with the new director there. But I do know 
that scheduling can be difficult, but I felt this was a high priority. 

Without objection, I will place in the record a copy of H.R. 1801 
and several letters from the Justice Department, including their 
formal position on H.R. 1801. 

[Copy of H.R. 1801 and prepared statement and letters from the 
Justice Department follows:] 
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I 

Otii CONGRESS T_T 'TJ i OAi 
1st Session ft. |\ # J.5U1 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal years 1989 through 1992. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 25, 1987 

Mr. KiLnEE (for himself and Mr. Tauke) introduced the following bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 to authorize appropriations for fiscal years 1989 
through 1992. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 

4 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

5 This Act may be cited as the "Juvenile Justice and De- 

6 linquency Prevention Amendments cf 1987". 

7 SEC. 2. AMENDMENTS. 

8 (a) Authorization of Appropriations for Juve- 

9 nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Pro- 
10 grams. — The first sentence of section 261(a) of the Juvenile 
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1 Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 

2 567 1 (a)) is amended — 

3 (1) by striking "1985, 1986,", 

4 (2) by striking 1 and", and 

5 (3) by inserting ", 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992" 

6 before the period at the end. 

7 (b) Authorization of Appropriations for Run- 

8 away and Homeless Youth Programs.— Section 331(a) 

9 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (42 U.S.C. 

10 5751(a)) is amended — 

11 (1) by striking "1985, 1986,", 

12 (2) by striking "and", and 

13 (3) by inserting ", 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992" 

14 before the period at the end. 

15 (c) Authorization of Appropriations for Miss- 

16 ing Children's Programs. — Section 408 of the Missing 

17 Children's Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 5777) is amended— 

18 (1) by striking "$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, 

19 and", 

20 (2) by striking "1986,", 

21 (3) by striking "and", and 

22 (4) by inserting ", 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992" 

23 before the period at the end. 



•mt iKot in 
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U.S. Department of Justir 



Office of Legjsiame a?;, 



Office of the *s*i»un* Auo rx\ Oc •*„ 



December 1, 1987 




Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman 




Houso Committee on Education 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This responds to your -equest for views of the Department of 
Justice on H.R. 1801, a bill to amend the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1989 through 1992. The Department of Justice 
recommends against enactment of this legislation unless amended 
as suggested below. 

H.R. 1801 would continue juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention programs and grants authorized under the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 5671(a); runaway and homeless youth programs and grants 
authorized under Title III of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended (42 U.S.C. 5751); 
and missing children's programs and grants authorized under Title 
IV of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as amended (42 U.S.C. 5777) by extending the respective 
expiration dates from the end of the fiscal year 1988 to the end 
of the fiscal year 1992. 

With regard to reauthorization of Titles I & II of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 197 4, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 5601-5672), we note that over the past 13 
years the Federal Government has made approximately one billion 
dollars available for juvenile justice programs. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Federal Government has had an interest in, 
and has been a strong support, of juvenile justice programs. 
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However, at a time of increasing demands upon limited 
Federal resources, future funding in this program area should be 
the responsibility of State and local governments. Nevertheless, 
the Department recognizes the prevailing Congressional sentiment 
in this area and has considered various options in order to reach 
an acceptable accommodation. One such option is that of 
consolidation of the grant programs enacted by the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of the 1984. 

Attached for your information is a copy of recent testimony 
on this subject given by Deputy Associate Attorney General 
William Landers before the House Subcommittee on Crime. 

The Department of Justice defers to the views of the 
Department of Health and Human Services as to the merits of 
reauthorizing Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974, as amended (42 U.S. C. 57 51) referred to 
as the "Runaway and Homeless Youth Act". 

Regarding the reauthorization of Title IV of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 5777), referred to as the "Missing Children's Assistance 
Act", the Department of Justice considers the missing children's 
program as a core function where the Department's mission is 
furthered. The Department is providing a national leadership 
role in this area by making available to the missing children's 
effort technical resources of the F.B.I, and funding for the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children. For these 
reasons, the Department of Justice supports reauthorization of 
this Act. However, the Department does not support the concept 
of a 4 year reauthorization in this area. The Department feels 
that a 2 year reauthorization would be more in line with 
Departmental planning and that future reauthorizations be 
contingent upon evaluative assessments made at. that time. 

"he Department of Justice recommends against enactment of 
this legislation unless amended as suggested above. 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised this 
Department that there is no objection to the submission of this 
report from the standpoint of the Administration ' s program. 



Sincerely, 




uohn R. Bolton 
Assistant Attorney General > 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I welcome this opportunity to testify this morning on 
reauthorization of the Office of Justice Programs (OJ?), As the 
Subcommittee is keenly aware, this area involves a number of 
important policy issues to which we are giving much thought. 
While we share the same objective— to promote more effective 
criminal justice policies and practices throughout the entire 
country — there have been some profound disagreements over the 
means to accomplish this end. As the Subcommittee is aware, the 
Administration has consistently sought termination of some 
programs administered by OJ?, But A3 the Attorney central 
indicated in Congressional testimony earlier this year, the 
Administration seeks to reach a reasonable accommodation with the 
Congress so that we can contJ e to make progress in the areas of 
dru? enforcement and prove wn, as well as the myriad other 
vital area of criminal ' ,ice. 



We, therefore, h .ve been giving much thought to the best way 
for OJP to do its job effectively and efficiently. Along chose 
lines, we are exploring several Ideas and would like to share 
some of them with you today, I should state at the outset that 
these ideas are still tentative and that no firm decisiens have 
been made. Especially, since our proposals for 1989 are 
currently under development in connection with the preparation of 
the 1989 Budget, 
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One such idea I would like to share with the Subcommittee 
today is that of the establishment of a unified OJP. We feel 
that this organizational change could increase the effectiveness 
and efficiency of OJP in these times of cut-back management. We 
feel that these goals might be accomplished by vesting the grant- 
making, personnel, and other authorities now scattered among 
several OJP components in the Assistant Attorney General, in 
essence, the organizational structure wa proposed in Title VIII 
of the President's Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1983 was 
the product of long and careful analysis of the activities 
carried out by the various components of OJP and reflected our 
best thinking at that time as to how to order these activities in 
the most rational, efficient and coordinated manner. While we 
recognize that the Congress rejected those proposals in enacting 
Public Law 98-473, we would suggest chat they could be 
reconsidered so that the next Administration will not be 
confronted with the fragmented system with which we have had to 
work for over six years. 

Need for Restructuring 

The need for more effective law enforcement at all levels of 
government is critical and unassailable. But we also understand 
the severe limits on the Federal Government's ability to devote 
resources to this need. 
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A central component of a successful anti-crime strategy must 
be enhanced research (including statistics) and development 
(R&D) . Grants to subsidize state and local enforcement and 
•prevention activity should not substitute for innovative thinking 
about crime control. As documented so well in a recent report by 
the RAND Corporation, The Influence of Criminal Justice Research, 
by Joan Petersilia, "research has indeed helped shape the way 
criminal justice policymakers and practitioners think about 
issues, how they identify problems that need attention, which 
alternatives they consider for dealing with their problems, and 
their sense of what can be accomplished." The Petersilia study 
also notes the observation of eminent criminologist James Q- 
Wilson that "[tjhe most important leadership role the [Fjederal 
[G]overnment car play in our decentralized system of criminal 
justice is to help develop and sustain the professional, 
rigorous, and nonpartisan analysis of ideas. 1 ' 

OJP was created for the purpose of putting the Department's 
major R&D agencies under a single administrative roof, while at 
the same time ensuring the independence of research work products 
and non-partisan handling of grant funds. Hence, the legislative 
compromises in 1984 and thereafter to confer grant-making and 
personnel authorities not only on OJP, but also on the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance (BJA) , the Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS), 
the National Institute of Justice (NIJ) , and the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) . In short, 
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the four OJP bureau heads are to a extent independent. This 
system apparently was felt by the Congress to be necessary to 
protect the integrity of the programs administered by the 
bureaus. Despite the good intentions underlying the present 
structure, it frustrates an integrated and coordinated approach 
to national crime problems. More particularly, the ideal of 
coordination involving, for example, statistical research (by 
3JS) leading to further research (by NIJ or the National 
Institute fcr Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention) which* 
in turn, yields hypotheses that may be tested in the field 
(through grants to state and local governments by BJA) is 
difficult to achieve. Coordination processes become cumbersome 
and accountability is difficult to enforce. Furthermore, there 
is an overlap in expertise from component to component because of 
the common issue area mandates. 

with the expiration of several program authorities at the 
end of Fiscal Year 1988, this is an excellent opportunity to take 
another look at these organizational defects, while at the sane 
time enhancing the Federal Government's capability to conduct 
criminal justice R&D programs. 

The major features of a unified OJ? structure could be as 
follows: 

— Revise the statutory authorities for BJA, 3JS, NIJ , and 
OJJDP. 
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— Transfer programmatic, grant-making, and personnel 
authorities now residing in 3JA, BJS, NIJ, and OJJDP to the 
Assistant Attorney General for OJP. In addition, retain other 
statutory authorities, including those exercised though 
delegation, new residing in OJP. (This would include 
reauthorization of the victims of Crime Act.) 

We would suggest that fewer mandates for expenditures of 
funds for particular purposes be included. We will have several 
Si . .if ic recommendations for changes in the expiring statutes at 
a later appropriate date. 

— Divide OJP — administratively rather than by statute — 
into a research component and a grant-making component. The 
crecise organizational structure would be set by the Assistant 
Attorney General. We are confident that the scholarly integrity 
of research products can and would be maintained under a unified 
structure while the efficiency and quality of work product would 
be enhanced. 

Benefits of Unification 

Unification of OJP would help streamline management within 
the Department, conserve scarce financial and staff resources , 
and provide more continuity, focus, and coordination on criminal 
justice research (including statistics) and development issues of 
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national priority. More specifically, we believe unification 
cculd result in the following benefits: 

-- The Assistant Attorney General would be more accountable 
to the Congress by exercising direct control over OJP. 
Currently, the Congress calls the Department to account for the 
actions of OJP components, but independent programmatic, grant- 
making, and personnel authorities are exercised by OJP 
components . 

— OJP could address pressing problems by concentrating in 
areas of national priority. Grants could be focused more to 
promote state and local innovation than merely to subsidize the 
on-going activities of entrenched entities which depend more upon 
political "clout" than quality and quantity of work product for 
their continued existence. 

— Unnecessary administrative layers within OJP would be 
eliminated as would duplication of expertise among OJP 
components . 

— Coordination among the criminal justice research and 
development (including grant-making) arms of OJP would be easier 
.and leis costly to achieve. Focused attention on national 
priorities would be realized more efficiently. 
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— The scholarly integrity of research work products would 
be more easily ensured by the stricter accountability of the 
Assistant Attorney General for OJP activities. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress that this is not a 
formal proposal at this time. Rather, it is a matter that is 
still under discussion within the Administration along with other 
possibilities. This proposal is indicative, however, of current 
thinking within the Department. 

we would be pleased to work with your staff as to the 
details of OJr's reauthorization. 

Thank you. 
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U.S. Department of Justice 



Office of Legislative Affairs 




10 FEB 1988 



Honorable Dale E. Kildee 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your letter to Verne L. Speirs, 
Administrator, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, inviting him to testify at a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources on Thursday, February 18, 1988- _ 

Unfortunately, I must inform you that Mr. Speirs will not be 
available to testify, inasmuch as he is scheduled to chair a 
meeting of the Federal Coordinating Council that same morning; 
the meeting was announced in the Federal Register last month. We 
appreciate the efforts of Subcommittee staff to find an alternate 
date that would accommodate Members 1 schedules; however, as we 
understand the situation, this was not possible. Please be 
assured that, should the Subcommittee wish Mr. Speirs to testify 
at some future date, we will make every effort to accommodate 
your request. 

In addition, we would appreciate it if, in the future, you 
would extend hearing invitations to Department of Justice 
witnesses through the Office of Legislative Affairs. The 
Attorney General has designated this office to handle all such 
matters. 

I regret that we must decline your kind invitation to Mr. 
Speirs. I appreciate, however, your giving the Department of 
Justice the opportunity to testify before your Subcommittee. 



Sincerely, 




John R. Bolton 
Assistant Attorney General 
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Mr. Kildee. Mr. Tauke will be here. He, too, has a very difficult 
and understandable schedule conflict, but he will be joining us 
soon. 

I would like to welcome all our witnesses. 

The first to testify is my colleague, a person whose interest in 
children has just been enormous, one who's been helpful to me, 
Congressr .an Tom Lewis, from Florida. Congressman Lewis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOIVI LEWIS, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for holding this subcommittee hearing. I would 
like to take a moment to just mention the fine work that you've 
done over the years in the area of missing and runaway children, 
and I just feel that the subcommittee has the proper leadership in 
order to move forward in this area. Your interest and commitment 
in seeking measures which assist to protect our children is highly 
commendable. And under your guidance I am confident that we 
will win the battle for this nation's missing and exploited children. 

Beginning in 1983, the issue of missing and runaway youth has 
received significant national attention. And I am encouraged by 
the renewed enthusiasm given to the plight of many troubled 
youth in this nation, particularly the Enthusiasm displayed at the 
grassroots level. Having served in public office for many years, I 
firmly believe our ability to continue to motivate and assist those 
serving on the local and State level provides us with a long-term, 
solid foundation to better serve youth who are in need of immedi- 
ate assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are aware, I recently told various State 
clearinghouses to assess their current status and to determine the 
effectiveness that Federal funds have on them. In addition, it was 
my intention to learn of the impact these clearinghouses have in 
the education of parents and the location of children. 

Upon reviewing the return surveys, I am convinced that State 
clearinghouses are a vital key to locating missing children and 
should be implemented in all States if we are to effectively combat 
this tragic problem. 

While I am encouraged by the establishment of a National 
Center, I believe it is essential that there be a link between all 
levels of law enforcement— local, State, and national. After all, 
when a child is missing a parent's first reaction is to call the local 
police department. For this reason, local law enforcement officers 
should be trained experts in crisis situations involving missing and 
abducted children. With the proper telecommunication systems and 
trained personnel, State and local law enforcement are able to 
work in coordination with other agencies involved in abducted 
and/or missing youth and serve as an effective, extremely great, 
frontline resource in the fight to locate and serve our children, and 
in effect, save them. 

In an era of budget constraints, it is critical that our monetary 
resources be streamlined to that which proves to be the most effec- 
tive. 
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Over the past several years the role of State clearinghouses for 
missing and exploited children has blossomed. Our growing aware- 
ness of the need to provide immediate assistance for these children 
has prompted public and private sectors to work in close coordina- 
tion. It is evident that the State clearinghouses have in the past 
and will continue to play a large role in this endeavor in the 
future. 

My legislation, H.R. 1653, provides the Federal Government a 
means by which to enter a cooperative effort with States to help 
our children. I believe we need to insure that the needs of our chil- 
dren in this country are addressed beginning now, and in the 
future. 

Given the positive effect clearinghouses can have on the long- 
range policy to assist our children, I urge that my legislation H.R. 
1653, providing matching funds to States for clearinghouses, be in- 
cluded in the subcommittee's reauthorization legislation. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to again thank you and your 
fine staff for all the assistance that they have provided us personal- 
ly and young children throughout this country. And thank you for 
allowing me to testify, and I look forward to working with you in 
the future in any way that I may. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Tom Lewis follows:] 
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TESTIMONY Or 
HIP HONORABLE TOM LEWIS 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE. OM H"MAN RESOURCES 

FEBRUARY 18, 1988 

Mr, Chairman and distinguished members of the Suocommittee, let me 
take a moment to thank you tor scheduling this important 
reauthorization hearing, ifour interest and commitment in seeking 
measures which assist to protect our children ^ highly commendable. 
Under your guidance, I am confide it tha<" we will win the battle for 
this nation's missing and exploited children, Sm»s 1983, the issue 
of missing and runaway youth has received significant national 
attention, I am encouraged by the renewed enthusi sm qiven to the 
plight of many troubled youth in this nation, particularly the 
enthusiasm displayed at the grassroots level. 

Haying served in public office for many years, 1 firmJy believe our 
ability to continue to motivate and assist those serving on the local 
and state level provides us with a lor\j-term, solid foundation to 
better serve youth who are in need of immediate assistance. 

As you are aware, I recently polled various State Clearinghouses to 
assess their current status and to determine the effect that federal 
funds have on them. In addition, it was rry intention to learn of the 
impact these clearinghouser. have in the education of parents and the 
location of children. 

Upon reviewing tne returned surveys, I am convinced that State 
Clearinghouses under the auspices of state law enforcement agencies 
are a vital key to locating missing and abuducted children* md they 
should be implemented in all States if we are to combat thii. tragic 
problem. 

While I am encouraged by the establishment of a national Center , I 
believe it is essential that there be a link between all levels of 
law enforcement: local, state, and national. We must provide state 
and local law enforcement agencies with a cohesive and cooperative 
program to handle problems related to locating missing children. 
After all, when a child is missing, a parent's first reaction is to 
call the local police department. Therefore, it is vital that these 
local law enforcement officers have ready access to information files 
that will provide key statistics on a missing child and access to a 
system that will alert law enforcement agencies. 
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Local law enforcement officers should be trained experts in crisis 
situations involving missing and abducted children* With the pioper 
telecommunications systems and trained personnel, state and iov_al law 
enforcement are able to work in coordination with othei agencies 
involved in locating abducted and or missing youth, and serve as an 
extremely effective front-line resource in the fight to locate and 
save our children. 

My home state of Florida is a leader in the nationwide effort to 
locate missing children. In 1902 on a shoestring budget* the Florida 
Department of Law Enforcement established an in-state missing children 
information clearinghouse. Such clearinghouses are currently located 
in 35 states. While t.*iis is the majority of states* 15 Still do not 
have a statewide automated mechanism for responding to cases ot 
missing children. States like Florida have found that these in-state 
clearinghouses can work closely with private organizations, public 
agencies and parents to develop a comprehensive and uniform 
educational program desigend t^ instruct parents and children of 
possible dangers. Establishing similar networks in all 50 states is 
something that we must continue to work toward. 

In an era of budget conscraints, it is critical that our monetary 
resources dg streamlined to that unio proves to be most effective. 
Over the past several years, the rol* of state clearinghouses for 
missing an3 exploited children hjs 1 ossomed. Our growing awareness 
of the need to provide immediate as istance for these children has 
prompted public ana private sectors to work in close coordination. It 
is evident that state clearinghouses have in the past and will 
continue to play a large role in this endeavor. My legislation , II. R. 
1653, provides the federal government a means by which to enter a 
cooperative effort with states to help our children. 

Mr. Chairman, as the only House Member serving on the President's 
Child Safety Partnership, I was an active participant in the White 
House Ceremony in w\ich the Partnership report was presented to 
President Reagan. I am proud to say the Partnership's final report 
includes a recommendation to implement my proposal to establish 
statewide clearinghouses for missing and victimized children. 

Children are America's future - our future workers, leaders, parents, 
and teachers. Unless we invest in children today, we will net have 
the skilled, healthy and productive workforce that we need to compete 
in the world economy and ensure our economic and social security 
tomorrow. 
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I believe we need to ensure that the needs of our children in this 
f?r n 'f y ^ re ? dd 5 0SSed ' now and ^ the future. Given the positive 
etcect Clearinghouses can have on the long range policy to assist our 
?! Jif r ? n 'A UC9 * that ny lo 0islation , H« R, 1653 , providing matching 
funds to states for Clearinghouses, be included in the Subcommittee 's 
reauthorization legislation. 

In closing , Mr, Chairman , I want to again thank you and your fine 
staff for all your assistance on this matter. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify , and I look forward to working 
with you m the future on this most important issue. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, very much, Mr. Lewis. 

You personally, and your staff, have been very helpful in work- 
ing with myself and my staff. You've brought with you to the Con- 
gress a great deal of knowledge, but also a great deal of sensitivity 
in this area which is of great importance to the Congress. I person- 
ally appreciate that. 

I guess what frustrates me is our lack of dollars, because I think 
the concept that you have brought forth would help us serve more 
children. We are going to try to work those things through with 
you as we proceed through this reauthorization. I think that we 
need to serve more children, and your concept would help do th*. . 

You remind me in the best sense of the word, of the story in the 
New Testament where we are told that a person keeps knocking on 
the door. Pretty soon the master answers the door because he can't 
stand the knocking. You've been very persistent and very, very 
good and we appreciate that. You've also had a good substantive 
message with the press. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It's just like anything else. I just have to believe that we certain- 
ly have to get our priorities in order. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Grandy, do you have any question or any com- 
ment? 

Mr. Grandy. Yes, if I could ask Mr. Lewis something before he 
leaves. 

I'm curious to know, if you put a dollar amount into H.R. 1653 to 
indicate how much you think you need? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, there is. H.R. 1653 does have a dollar amount, 
but that amount certainly is changeable. We re talking somewhere 
in the neighborhood of about $2 million. 

Mr. Grandy. You said $2 million. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, $2 million as matching funds to the various 
States. Now, ironically since we filed the bill, which has been in 
two Congresses now, we've gone from 2 States to about 11 States 
that have provided clearinghouses. 

And back in 1979 and 1980, when I was in the Florida legisla- 
ture, is when I got involved in the clearinghouses with the State 
Department of Law Enforcement. In doing so, we just provided 
some funds for computer operators and it has blossomed into a 
clearinghouse. And for three years this was the only clearinghouse 
in the country that was used nationally, and used during the Adam 
Walsh filming and things such as this, to start off the national 
chase for runaways and missing children. 

Mr. Grandy. And do you figure the allocations to States on the 
same kind of formula basis— the number of 13 year-olds in the 
State? How would my State. Iowa, for example, compete with a 
State like yours, Florida? Is there a formula for each State based 
on 

Mr. Lewis. No, the formula basically could be used on—and the 
Department of Justice could establish this as to population or what 
have you and it wouldn't make any difference so long as you 
looked at the population of the State. And the need, the amount, is 
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not that great that is needed for a clearinghouse to get into the Na- 
tional Information Crime Computer. That's really all you need. 

And my greatest concern is that— if your car is stolen here in 
Washington, D.C. and it has an Iowa license plate on it and they 
spot that in California, within two minutes they can identify your 
vehicle. Well, I certainly feel we ought to be able to do the same 
for missing children, runaway or otherwise. 

Mr. Grandy. So, basically what you're saying is you're hoping to 
set up a national software network so that we can identify and 
track children. 

Mr. Lewis. This is true. We have the networks in place. What it 
needs now is the various States to become part of that link in the 
chain. 

Mr. Gkandy. I see. 

And Mr. Chairman, am I correct in assuming that there was $4 
million in the missing children title in the last app jpriation for 
the Juvenile Justice Act? 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Grandy, I didn't catch it. 

Mr. Grandy. I'm sorry. I was just asking was there about $4 mil- 
lion appropriated for title IV for the missing children? 
Mr. Kildee. Yes, that is 

Mr. Grandy. So, Mr. Lewis' would be another $2 million to pro- 
vide specifically for this 

Mr. Kildee. The actual authorization in the authorization bill 
does not have r. figure. It says, "such sums." 

Mr. Grandy. Right. 

Mr. Kildee. But the amount of money appropriated was in the 
$4 million range. So, we would, in order to fully implement and 
keep the present program, we would have to go to the Appropria- 
tions Committee to seek funding for that. 

Mr. Grandy. Okay. That was my question. I assume what we're 
talking about is not impair? <g the program that is now in place, 
but adding Mr. Lewis' program and funding it accordingly. 

Mr. Kildee. If we were to fund state clearinghouses that's one 
thing we'd want to be careful of, not impairing the program we do 
have in place. To make sure that we're not drawing money from a 
program that is alrea *v ';n place and working, we'd have to find 
some additional funding. Now, under the terms ''such sums," of 
course, we have no cap. We might want to deal with the Appropria- 
tions Committee and see what assurances wr can get that they 
would not be taking from one pocket to put in another pocket and 
decreasing the existing program. 

My biggest concern is that we not sacrifice one program for an- 
other. Tom and I've talked this over, and I'm really going to try to 
see what we can do to work this out. I use the analogy that an air- 
plane has to have a certain air speed in order to stay aloft, and if 
you reduce that air speed it can't stay aloft. We don't want to 
reduce the air speed of one program in order to help another pro- 
gram. So, we're going to try to see what assurances we could possi- 
bly get to make sure that we will not take from this program to 
fund another program. All analogy is limp and that one crashed, I 
think right there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 
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Mr. Kildee. Mr. Tauke, do you have any opening statement or 
question of Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Tauke. I want to thank Mr. Lewis for appearing and apolo- 
gize for not being here. I had to meet with some constituents in an- 
other subcommittee meeting. I will review with interest your testi- 
mony, and Pll spare you from any questions. 

Mr. Lewis. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Tom. Thank you for your interest and 
the knowledge you've brought to this question. 

Mr. Tauke. Mr. Chairman, Til also spare you from an opening 
statement if you'll allow me to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Kildee. Without objection. [Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Tom Tauke follows:] 
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The Honorable Tom Tauke 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Reauthorization Hearing on JJDPA 
February 18, 1988 

Thank you, Mr. chairman. As we near the end of the series 
of hearings this Subcommittee has held on the reauthorization of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, I want to 
commend you on the excellent witnesses you have brought before 
the Subcommittee to inform and advise us on matters regarding 
this Act. I think it is important to note that we have heard 
nearly unanimous, enthusi.stic support for reauthorization of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Today, in addition to further testimony on Titles II and III 
of the Act, we will receive testimony on the Missing Children's 
Assistance Act, Title IV. As the newest addition to the Act, 
this Title should receive our careful attention, since enactment 
of the Missing Children's Assistance Act in 1984, we have gained 
a much clearer understanding of the issues involving missing 
children, with the hysteria behind us and with the increased 
information available now, we are in a good position to refine 
Title IV to better address the very serious problem of missing 
children. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to acknowledge yc»ir 
invitation to the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice 
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The Honorable Ton Tauke 
February 18, 1988 
Page Two 

and Delinquency Prevention to testify this morning. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Spi&rs has a scheduling conflict and is unable 
to appear today. I understand, however, that the Department's 
bill report on H.R. 1801 will be made a part of the record. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to this 
morning's testimony. 
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Mr. Kildee. Our first panel this morning will consist of Ernest E. 
Allen, Chairman of the Board of Directors, National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children, Louisville, Kentucky; and Ward 
Leber, President of the International Missing Children's Founda- 
tion, La Jolla, California. 

Mr. Allen is accompanied by a person well-known by this com- 
mittee, the President of the National Center, Bud Meredith, who 
among one of the first things he did when he became president was 
drop by as a courtesy call to my office which was very much appre- 
ciated. He's been there again since. I appreciate Lhat. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Chairman, we have submitted formal testimony 
and would request that it be included in the record and with your 
permission I would like to briefly summarize, without objection. 

Mr. Kildee. We appreciate that 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST E. ALLEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, NATIONAL CENTER FOR MISSING AND EXPLOITED 
CHILDREN [NCMEC], LOUISVILLE, KY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ELLIS E. MEREDITH, PRESIDENT, NCMEC; AND JOHN RABUN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, NCMEC 
Mr. Allen. Thank you, very much. 

The National Center, as you know, js a public/ private partner- 
ship. And what I would like to focus on briefly this morning are 
those functions mandated by the Missing Children's Assistance Act 
which the Center is performing with the assistance of the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 

The specific areas on which I would like to report to the commit- 
tee are: the mandate to operate the national toll-free hotline; the 
mandate to operate a national resource center and clearinghouse 
for technical assistance and information dissemination; and the 
mandate to assist OJJDP in performing its task of coordinating the 
programs relating to missing children. 

Very briefly, I would tell the committee that I think the impact 
has been substantial, and I'd like to give you a few quick illustra- 
tions, first starting with the hotline. 

Since its inception and through 1987. the Centers hotline has re- 
ceived over 272,000 phone calls. Included in those phone calls are 
more than 18,000 reports of possible missing children, almost 1,100 
reports of suspected sexual exploitation of children not identnicd 
as missing, and more than 37,000 reports of possible siting of nuss- 
ing children. And to give you an idea of the volume three years 
later, the Center over the past two years has averaged 155 calls per 
weekday and over 40 calls per weekend day. 

The process by which those calls are handled, we think, is very 
important. We have a team of technical advisors, all of whom have 
professional law enforcement background. And those calls that are 
not merely requests for information are automatically relayed to 
the technical advisors who network with a variety of law enforce- 
ment agencies, social services agencies, the private non-profit orga- 
nizations around the country who are dealing with missing chil- 
dren problems, and those other child-serving groups in America. 

By example,, if the call relates to a runaway child the hotline 
relays that information to the national runaway swithchboard and 
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to the other national runaway hotlines, as well as to the various 
missing children's support groups. If the child is a runaway under 
the age of 14, or the caller provides reasons to believe that the run- 
away is in danger of abuse or sexual exploitation, the call is imme- 
diately assigned to a technical advisor who helps that caller to find 
out how to report the information, to identify the appropriate law 
enforcement agencies. We work with them. 

Calls regarding an abduction by a parent or by a non-family 
member are similarly immediately assigned to a technical advisor 
for assistance in a broad array of areas. 

We believe that the hotline has been a success in serving as a 
central point for information dissemination and as the initial point, 
or an initial point, for receiving reports of possible sitings and re- 
ports of missing children. And in addition, we have worked with a 
lot of organizations and agencies and we allow the use of our hot- 
line number in law enforcement, in missing children publications 
to also increase the network. 

Regarding the second functional mandate of the National Center 
under this act— and that is functioning as a national resource 
center and clearinghouse— the key objective there has been to pro- 
vide technical assistance to law enforcement, to social services 
agencies, and to individuals. And those requests, just to give you a 
quick idea of the volume, over the past +wo years we have averaged 
over 4,000 ) equests a year regarding missing children cases specifi- 
cally and more than 200 requests relating to sexually exploited 
children who are not identified as missing. We think that's signifi- 
cant. 

And to give you an idea of the kind of impact that this is 
having— while the Center was not anticipated under the legislation 
as actually recovering missing children, we have worked directly 
with the groups and organizations that are. And the information, 
the technical assistance provided, has been of assistance in the re- 
covery of more than 9,600 missing children. 

To give you a quick breakdown of that number, 6,592 of those 
children were voluntarily missing and believed to be in danger and 
jeopardy of sexual abuse or exploitation; 2,444 of those cases were 
parental kidnappings; 205 of those cases involved abduction by un- 
known individuals; and 438 of those cases we simply categorize as 
other missing cases. The available data and information is not ade- 
quate to appropriately identify in which category they might fall. 

With that technical assistance information and the technical as- 
sistance we provide, I think it's important to note that about 11 
percent of those referrals that come through the Center result in 
the dissemination of the child's photo and background information 
through a network which the Center has put together that now in- 
cludes 953 private companies and 30 Federal agencies. 

And I'd like to interject here that, as you know, Congress author- 
ized the distribution of missing child photos in official mail from 
the Congress and the executive branch in 1985. And to give you an 
idea that it's working, more than 100 children have been recovered 
as a direct result of that act, so our thanks and appreciation. 

We have also— in terms of the resource center and clearinghouse 
function— we have also worked closely with an array of Federal 
agencies, Federal law enforcement agencies, and that includes the 
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FBI regarding the unlawful flight to avoid prosecution in cases of 
parental abduction, and with the United States Customs Service by 
receiving reports of child pornography through the Center's hotline 
and then referring them to Customs agents. And to give you an 
idea of the impact of that, the hotline has borne no additional cost 
as a result of that relationship and that use has already generated 
77 leads which have produced investigations by the Customs Serv- 
ice regarding the sexual exploitation of children. 

In addition, we work with Interpol and we work with the Depart- 
ment of State in efforts to recover children in international paren- 
tal kidnapping cases. And if I could do a quick commercial here, as 
effective as our direct technical assistance has been, it could be 
more effective if we had ongoing access, with appropriate protec- 
tions, to NCIC. It would dramatically shorten the timeframe in 
terms of identifying cases and turning around the information. 

Coordination, that certainly was a mandate to your legislation. I 
am proud to report to you that there are now 39 State clearing- 
houses in the United States, and that those clearinghouses are 
doing good work. We believe that the State is the appropriate co- 
ordination point in terms of dealing with law enforcement in the 
array of agencies. Canada has a clearinghouse with which we work 
closely. And the Center is in fact administering OJJDP funded 
grante for 22 of those clearinghouses. We have clearinghouse staff 
specifically assigned. An important network is developing. 

Mr. Lewis' legislation would be very positive and we, of course, 
are supportive. But much is happening and we're moving right 
along. 

Regarding the non-profit organizations, we recognize that many 
of the non-profit organizations were in place and serving parents 
and children well before the passage of the act. But, it is a top pri- 
ority for us to network with them. To work with them, we have 
assigned staff, we provide computer networking, we provide month- 
ly updates of information relevant to missing children and non- 
profit status. Our hotline operators and technical advisors make 
r ^r • r referrals to the non-profit organizations and we have, in 
addition, formed a non-profit organization liaison committee. 

And my commercial on this point is that the grants to missing 
children s organizations, under section 406 of the act, have served 
as important seed money which have allowed many of these vital 
organizations to use those dollars as leverage to stay alive and to 
find other private funding sources. Reauthorization of the provi- 
sions that authorize these grants and technical assistance is imper- 
ative for the non-profits. 

Fll try to move quickly through a couple of other points. Publica- 
tions. The National Center has disseminated 1.7 million publica- 
tions—copies of our 8 books and 11 brochures— regarding practice 
methods and a variety of technical information for law enforce- 
ment and other agencies, and we've done that free of charge. 

One of those publications I would specifically like to mention was 
a publication that we generated in 1985 regarding selected State 
legislation— examples of model bills that individual States could 
take a look at relating to missing children, sexually exploited chil- 
dren, children in the courtroom, those licensing and criminal histo- 
ry checks regarding those who work with children. And it is our 
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assessment that laws are changing and systems are changing all 
over the United States. And the 39 clearinghouses, frankly, are one 
of the products of that legislative effort. That's working. 

The National Center actively engages in the training of criminal 
justice and juvenile justice and social services personnel. Since the 
inception of the Center we have trained more than 22,000 of such 
individuals in 41 States and Canada. And I would report to you 
that there is an interesting dynamic taking place, and that is, we 
don't get fewer requests for training and technical assistance as a 
result, we get more. And the requests are becoming more complex. 
And I think that reflects the growing sophistication and awareness 
of those out there dealing with the problem. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I think a tremendous amount has 
been done. It has been accomplished by the State legislatures, by 
State and local governments, hy non-profit organizations, and by 
individuals to address this complex problem. Many of the efforts 
began before the Missing Children's Assistance Act. But they 
would not have had the success that they have experienced without 
the financial support of the act. 

In the legislation we identify 10 other areas— or in the statement 
we've submitted— that we believe need to be addressed in addition 
to the continuation of the work that's being done. And I'll just 
mention a couple of those. 

I indicated earlier that we are proud of the fact that there are 39 
State clearinghouses. That's the good news. The bad news— there is 
11 States that don't have State clearinghouses. We think that 
needs to happen. 

The custodial interference, parental kidnapping legislation across 
America is frankly a mishmash. There needs to be uniform State 
criminal custodial interference statutes to deter parental kidnap- 
ping and to punish those who commit it and endanger their chil- 
dren. 

Nationwide requirements for registration and investigation of 
missing child reports by local and State law enforcement agencies. 
Interstate agreements. 

And one very important one— and I won't go through the rest of 
the list— we believe that there needs to be significant and detailed 
research into the most effective ways of preventing the runaway 
population from being sexually exploited or engaging in delinquent 
behavior. That increases their risk and their endangerment. 

We are thankful to you and to your committee and to the Con- 
gress for your leadership and your support in enacting and funding 
the Missing Children's Assistance Act. And we sincerely hope that 
Congress will once again show its concern for this truly national 
problem by reauthorizing the act. We are grateful of the opportuni- 
ty to be here and want to ass»re you that the National Center 
stands ready to work with you and help you in any way. And we'd 
be happy to respond to any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ernest E. Allen follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Board of Directors of the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to testify on H.R. 1801, the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Amendments of 1987. I will direct my remarks 
to Title IV of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as amended, the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 

The Missing Children's Assistance Act identified a number of 
major tasks to address the needs of missing children and their fami- 
lies. Three of these tasks were to be performed by the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) : 

1. Analysis, compilation, publication, and dissemination of an 
annual summary of recently completed or ongoing research and demon- 
stration projects, with particular emphasis on effective models of 
local, state, and federal coordination and cooperation; promotion of 
community awareness; prevention of abduction and sext«al exploitation; 
and treatment, counseling, and other aid to parents of missing chil- 
dren or to child victims of abduction or sexual exploitation; 

2. Preparation of an annual comprehensive plan to facilitate 
effective cooperation and coordination among all agencies and organi- 
zations with responsibilities related to missing children; and 

3. Facilitation of coordination amcng all federally funded pro- 
grams relating to missing children. 

OJJDP was also charged with the responsibility to fund other 
groups by grant or contract to perform four other major tasks: 

1. Establishment of a national toll-free telephone line to re- 
ceive reports of the location of a missing child and of any other 
child under the age of 14 whose whereabouts are unknown to the 
child's legal custodian, and to provide information on the procedures 
to reunite such a child with his/her legal custodian; 

2. Establishment and operation of a national resource center and 
clearinghouse to provide technical assistance to local and state 
governments, public and private nonprofit agencies, and individuals 
in locating and recovering missing children; to coordinate such pub- 
lic and private programs; to disseminate information about innovative 
and model programs, services, and legislation; and to provide techni- 
cal assistance in the prevention, investigation, prosecution, and 
treatment of the missing and exploited child case; 

3. Periodical performance of national incidence studies of miss- 
ing children; and 

4. Development of research, demonstration projects, or service 
programs designed to educate parents, children, and community groups 
in prevention of abduction and sexual exploitation of children; to 
provide information to assist in the location and return of missing 
children; to aid in the collection of materials useful to parents in 
assisting others in identifying missing children; to increase the 
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knowledge of and develop effective treatment pertaining to the psycho- 
logical consequences of abduction and sexual exploitation on the 
child and his/her parents; to collect data on actual investigative 
practices of law enforcement agencies; and to minimize the negative 
impact of judicial and law enforcement procedures and promote active 
participation of children and their families. 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children is support- 
ed by a public sector-private sector partnership. On the public 
sector side, the Center has been funded by the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention to operate the national toll-free 
hotline and to operate the national resource center and clearinghouse 
for technical assistance and information dissemination, and to assist 
OJJDF in performing its task of coordinating federally funded pro- 
grams relating to missing children. The Center has also been active- 
ly involved in providing technical assistance to, and disseminating 
information about, those programs receiving federal funds for re- 
search, service projects, and demonstration projects relating to 
missing children. 

The experience of the National Center underscores the need for 
reauthorization of the Missing Children's Assistance Act. Let me 
elaborate. 

At the time Congress was considering the initial authorization, 
John Walsh, the father of Adam Walsh, testified that at the time of 
his son's disappearance there was no central point to which a parent, 
police, or others looking for a missing child could turn for assis- 
tance. There was little information disseminated to the public about 
what the National Crime Information Center (NCIC) does, and how one 
goes about entering a missing person report on it. People assumed 
that the FBI would immediately enter the case, that police would 
immediately start looking for a child, and that police knew how to 
distinguish between a runaway incident and an abduction. No one knew 
how frequently children are kidnapped by a parent and disappear, or 
how frequently children are kidnapped by a parent and are taken to a 
foreign country. The incidence of sexual exploitation of missing 
children was seriously underestimated. Small missing children's 
organizations, formed by parents and friends of missing children, 
struggled to link up with other groups around the nation. Little was 
known about the complexity of state laws in protecting children from 
abduction and sexual exploitation, and in helping recovery and treat- 
ment efforts. 

Today, due to the Missing Children's Assistance Act, many of 
these problems are being addressed, although the work is not fin- 
ished. 



HOTLINE 

The toll-free Hotline for the National Center, 1-800-843-5678, 
operates seven days a week, using 12 incoming national 800 lines, 
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a national TDD line for the deaf ( 1-800-826-7653) , and two 800 lines 
linking us to Canadian calls. A line for calls from the District of 
Columbia (634-9836) is newly available. Operators are on duty 16 
hours per day Monday through Friday, and 8 hours per day on the 
weekend; taped messages with instructions are available during the 
other hours. All calls are tape recorded 24 hours a day for 
assistance to law enforcement. 

As of December 31, 1987, the hot ane had received 215,459 calls 
requesting information, 18,447 reports of possible missing children, 
1,099 reports of suspected sexual exploitation of children not identi- 
fied as missing, and 37,230 reports of possible sightings of missing 
children, making a total of 272,235 calls. For the last two years 
this has averaged out to 155 calls per weekday and 43 calls per week- 
end day. 

Hotline operators are able to handle many of the information 
requests by sending one of National Center's publications (list of 
publications is attached). Other requests are directed to one of the 
technical advisors or to the legal technical assistance staff. Possi- 
ble sightings are relayed to technical advisors, all of whom have 
professional law-enforcement backgrounds. Since the Center is not an 
investigative agency, it makes sure that the sighting information is 
immediately provided to the appropriate law enforcement agency look- 
ing for the child. 

Callers reporting missing children are questioned about the cir- 
cumstances to help establish eligibility for Center services. If the 
child is a runaway, the caller is referred to the National Runaway 
Switchboard and two other national runaway hotlines, as well as to 
missing children's clearinghouses, missing children's organizations, 
and social service organizations in the caller's area. The hotline 
operator also sends the Center's brochure "Just in Case... Your Child 
Is a Runaway. If the child is a runaway under the age of 14 or the 
caller provides reasons to believe the runaway is in danger of abuse 
or sexual exploitation, the call is immediately assigned to a techni- 
cal advisor, who helps the caller by giving instruction on how to 
file a missing person report with the police, and how to work with 
the law enforcement agencies, state clearinghouse on missing children 
and nonprofit missing children's organizations in the caller's area. 
If a runaway child calls and requests assistance in returning home, 
the hotline operators help the youth get free transportation from the 
Greyhound/Trailways Bus Lines f Inc., Missing Children transportation 
program and lodging through the Quality Inns, which ar<i programs 
available to all runaways through local law enforcement agencies. 
Parents traveling to recover abducted children are also assisted 
through these programs and through a similar program provided by a 
major airline. 

Calls regarding children abducted by a parent or by a non-family 
member are immediately assigned to a techniojl advisor for assistance 
in the steps to be taken in filing the missing person report and in 
working with the police, missing children's clearinghouse, and miss- 
ing children's organization in the caller's area. If the caller 
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is the attorney for a parent whose child has been abducted, the legal 
technical assistance staff is also notified. 

The hotline has been a success in serving as a central point for 
information dissemination, and as an initial point for receiving 
reports of possible sightings and reports of missing children. Be- 
cause of the extensive efforts at outreach by the Center's publica- 
tions department and technical advisors and the close relationships 
with the state clearinghoises and missing children's organizations? 
there has been a notable increase in the number of inquiries for 
R^°Sn° n ?™ u throu * h Center's main telephone number (202: 
634-9821) rather than through the hotline. This has freed up lines 
for more detailed assistance to those reporting possible sightings 
and missing children. Many organizations from law enforcement and 
the private sector request and are granted permission to use the 
National Center's hotline manber in their publications and informa- 
tion dissemination activities. We therefore believe that there is a 
continued need for funding a national hotline to serve the purposes 
in the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 

The Center and OJJDP are planning to co-host a national confer- 
ence of representatives of all toll-free hotlines that provide servic- 
es related to children. We believe that such a conference will i ea d 
to more efficient operations, as information is shared about techni- 
cal operations and services provided. This conference should enhance 
current direct referrals between hotlines and prevent any duplication 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN RECOVERING CHILDREN 

The Missing Children's Assistance Act never envisioned that the 
national resource center and clearinghouse would actually recover 
missing children. Instead, it was designed to assist those governmen- 
tal, public, and private agencies and individuals who do attempt to 
locate and recover missing children. The National Center has conduct- 
ed its activities as a resource center and clearinghouse within those 
statutory purposes. We have no field offices, conduct no investiga- 
tions, and do not provide legal representation for parents, but we 
assist those law enforcement and other agencies of local and state 
government, missing children's organizations, and individuals who are 
attempting to locate and recover such children. 

Requests for technical assistance in specific cases are referred 
to our technical advisors from law enforcement agencies, strN* clear- 
inghouses on missing children, missing children's organizat is, and 
^ i ?^ 3t3 coroe throufi}l t* 0 hotline and other telephone 
cans, by NLETS messages from law enforcement agencies, and by let- 
ter, at an annual average over the past two years of well over 4,000 
requests relating to missing children and more than 200 requests 
relating to sexually exploited children who are not identified as 
missing. About 44% of these requests relate to runaways where there 

£ r n^° n ^^v 0 are likoly t0 abused or sexually exploit- 
ed, and another 41% relate to children kidnapped by a parent 
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Case-specific technical assistance provided by the Center varies 
widely due to the variety of requests. Almost all the cases require 
extensive discussions with the caller, and more than a third require 
in-depth discussions with law enforcement personnel; these each usual- 
ly total at least an hour. Ninety per cent subsequently involve the 
review of Investigative reports or court documents and the prepara- 
tion of supplementary reports by the technical advisors. In addi- 
tion, 45% of the cases require the mailing of Center publications in 
addition to thos£ already sent by hotline operators, 14% require 
referral to missing children's and other organizations for local 
assistance, and 11% involve preparation of photos of the child and 
accompanying copy for distribution to various national media. 

The Center has provided such technical assistance in the cases of 
the more than 9,600 missing children who were subsequently recov- 
ered. In many cases we know that the technical assistance led direct- 
ly to the recovery; in others, unfortunately, we have received very 
little feedback as to how the technical assistance was used. For 
example, in many cases a police officer merely callc to discuss an 
additional approach in trying to locate the child, but never informs 
the Center as to whether that approach was used when we receive a 
message that the child was subsequently recovered. Some of the re- 
quests are merely seeking other sources of Information, or interpreta- 
tions of laws and legal procedures relevant to a particular case. 
Frequently a representative of a state clearinghouse or missing chil- 
dren's organization merely wants to know whether another state court 
will follow a particular procedure in a parental kidnapping case. 

To assist agencies in ennancing the opportunity for persons to 
sight missing children, over the last three years the Center has 
developed a system for distribution of photographs and accompanying 
copy of missing children through 953 companies in the private sector 
and 30 federal agencies. Congress authorized the distribution of 
these photos in official mail from Congress and the executive branch 
in 1985, and the Mctzcnboum-Roth Amendment to the Continuing Resolu- 
tion last December reauthorized this program through 1992. More than 
100 children have been recovered as a direct result of this system, 
which supplements the photo distribution systems of state clearing- 
houses and private missing children's organizations. The Center is 
concerned about the potential for unnecessarily frightening children, 
and therefore we do not cooperate with programs that distribute pho- 
tos through such media as milk cartons, candy wrappers, etc. 

The Center has been actively involved in assisting federal law 
enforcement agencies' efforts to locate and recover missing children 
and to reduce the incidence of sexual exploitation. The Center works 
with the F.B.I, to publicize the existence of federal warrants for 
unlawful flight to avoid prosecution in cases of parental abduction. 
We also work with the U.S. Customs Service by receiving reports of 
child pornography on the hotline and passing them on to Customs 
Agents for investigation. This use of the hotline has no additional 
cost, and has led to 77 investigations relating to sexual exploita- 
tion of children. The Center also works with IhffER?0L and 
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the Office of Citizen Consular Affairs of the State Department in 
eases** l ° reC ° V ° r children ln international parental kidnapping 

The Center could be of more effective direct technical assistance 
in cases of missing children if it had ongoing access, under appropri- 
ate protections, to the wanted persons file in the NCIC; it frequent- 
ly 'akes weeks to receive written documents through the mail that 
confirm the existence of a criminal warrant for parental kidnapping 
when access through the KCIC would provide confirmation within a few 
seconds. Similarly, access to state clearinghouse lists of cases of 
i^ndiingcred missing and involuntary missing children will help focus 
additional technical assistance efforts. 



COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS 

The Center believes that coordination and cooperation among local 
law enforcement, missing children's organizations, and others is best 
accomplished at the state level through state clearinghouses on miss- 
ing children. Tnirty-ninc jurisdictions now have state clearinghous- 
es or registries (plus Canada); the Center is administering 
OJJDP-funded grants for 22 of the Jt atc clearinghouses to help them 
improve the accuracy of their ilita with respect to abducted children 
and endangered runaways and their analysis of efforts to recover them 
and services provided to them. iMs will allow them to sharpen their 
technical assistance needs from the Center. W c provide technical 
assistance, publications, and training free of charge to all clearing- 
houses. Representatives of the clearinghouses have formed committees 
to identify issues that critically need technical assistance initia- 
tives. K C have begun coordination of a volunteer program in conjunc- 
tion with the American Association of Retired Persons to provide 
volunteer assistance to the clearinghouses, 

Wc recognize that many nonprofit organizations were involved in 
locating and recovering missing children and providing support to 
their families long before 1984. Kc have been active participants in 
their computer networking and have provided them with monthly updates 
ol information relevant to missing children and nonprofit status. In 
addition to providing them technical assistance, and often receiving 
technical assistance from them, the CcnUr provides training and 
publications; all of these are provided at no charge. Hotline opera- 
tors and technical advisors make referrals to local nonprofit organi- 
zations that can provide the dirccx support services families re- 
quire. To enhance coordination and improve technical assistance 
initiatives, wc have formed a Nonprofit Organization Liaison Commit- 
ter. 

Such coordination is an ongoing task, due to the interstate and 
international nature of missing children and child sexual exploita- 
tion. As the remaining states develop clearinghouses, and as new 
nonprofit organizations come into existence, they will need assis- 
tance in their program development to take full advantage of the 
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more extensive experience of their colleagues. Grants to missing 
children's organizations under Section 406 of the Act have served as 
seed money that has enabled them to secure additional funding from 
the private sector, and thus continue their important direct services 
at the local level and their advocacy at the state, national and 
international levels. Reauthorization of the provisions that autho- 
rize these grants and technical assistance is thus imperative to 
maintain the effectiveness of many missing children's organizations. 



One of the most effective ways we have found to provide general 
and case-specific technical assistance is through widespread dissemi- 
nation of practice -oriented publications. We have sent out more than 
1.7 million free copies of the eight books and 11 brochures we have 
developed since 1984. We know that many law enforcement and social 
services agencies, missing children's organizations, and other agen- 
cies use them in their own activities. 

The Center published Selected State Legislation in 1985, updated 
it with a supplement in 1986, and is planning a revised edition in 
1988. This book identifies model legislation related to missing 
children, child sexual exploitation, reforms to protect children when 
they testify in court, licensing and criminal history information for 
those who work with children, and similar issues. Thousands of child 
advocates and legislators have used it as a guide in evaluating 
present or proposed laws to protect children. The Center's Legal 
Technical Assistance Department regularly provides information on 
specific federal legislative proposals to the clearinghouses, nonprof- 
it organizations, and interested child advocates, and monitors the 
latest legislation in every, state and the District of Columbia. The 
Center is frequently requested to evaluate state and federal legisla- 
tive proposals and present testimony at appropriate hearings. 

Information about model missing children's programs is provided 
by the Center's Program Specialist for State Clearinghouses and its 
Director of Nonprofit Relations. 

Information dissemination is a critical ongoing task. Publica- 
tions need updating to reflect advances in knowledge and changes in 
practice. State legislatures have been especially active in the area 
of missing children and child protection during the last three 
years. As funding for services to victims of crime increases through 
grants from such sources as the Victims of Crime Act and fees imposed 
on convicted criminals in state courts, more programs will be created 
and existing programs will continue to develop. Reauthorization of 
the national resource center and clearinghouse under the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act will help practitioners stay abreast of 
latest developments. 



DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
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INDIRECT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



In addition to our extensive publications program, we have also 
provided broad-based technical assistance in the form of direct train- 
ing programs. We have trained more than 22,000 criminal justice and 
juvenile justice personnel in 41 states and Canada in the investiga- 
tive techniques and procedures targeted to missing and exploited 
children. We huve assisted in the training of many more law 
enforcement professionals by developing a curri cults cn these issues 
used in the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center of the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury. We have extensively participated in two 
national conferences on mi r- sing and exploited children and two 
national conferences on the sexual victimization of children. We 
have provided training at numerous state and regional conferences on 
missing and sexually exploited children. We are now actively in- 
volved in the more cost-effective approach to the need for technical 
assistance by training those who will conduct training of others. 

Cne trend that we have noticed in the requests for technical 
assistance in the prevention, investigation, prcsecution* and treat- 
ment of massing and sexually exploited child cases is that the re- 
quests involve problems that ar* more complex than those we received 
three years ago. We believe ..*it this reflects the effectiveness of 
the publications we disseminate, the training we have provided, and 
the growing sophistication of the agencies and organizations involved 
in recovering massing children as the field has reached the apex of 
the learning curve, and there is a growing uniformity of understand- 
ing and practice. In part it also reflects the activity of state 
legislatures in addressing the problem of missing and exploited chil- 
dren through legislation that is, unfortunately, not uniform. We 
therefore anticipate a continuing need for centralized technical 
assistance. 

In addition, the continuing turnover of personnel in law enforce- 
ment, social services, and other organizations, requires training and 
case-specific technical assistance to be provided on an ongoing basis 
through reauthorization of the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 



Mr. Chairman, much has been done by state legislatures, state and 
local governmental agencies, nonprofit organizations* and individuals 
to address the complex problem of missing and sexually exploited 
children. Many of these efforts began before the Missing Children's 
Assistance Act, but they would not have had the success they have had 
without the financial support of the Act. Much remains to be done: 

1. Creation of state clearinghouses in th'. remaining 11 states; 

2. Enactment of uniform state criminal custodial interference 
statutes to deter parental kidnapping, and to punish those who commit 
it and endanger their children; 

3. Enactment of nationwide requirements for prompt registration 
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and investigation of missing child reports by local and state law 
enforcement agencies; 

4. Promulgation of interstate agreements for the investigation 
of reports and the return of missing children; 

5. Detailed research into the most effective ways of preventing 
runaways from being sexually exploited or engaging in delinquent 
behavior that increases the risk of their endangerment; 

6. Financial assistance for parents who are forced to litigate 
child custody orders in different states or in other nations due to 
parental kidnapping; 

7. Enactanent of nationwide state legislation or regulations that 
will reduce the incidence of the abduction of babies from hospitals; 

8. Enactment of nationwide state legislation that will assist in 
the recovery of missing children by requiring bureaus of vital statis- 
tics and schools to notify police when records of children known to 
be missing are requested; 

9. Creation and ratification of new treaties and international 
agreements to prevent the parental abduction of children into foreign 
countriej , and to effect the return of the child to his/her home 
nation; and 

10. Replication of model programs throughout the nation — to name 
but a few. 

To be successful, efforts to meet these new tasks in addition to the 
ones identified previously, will require federal financial support. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the state and local law enforcement 
agencies, missing children's clearinghouses, the nonprofit missing 
children's organizations, other concerned individuals, and especially 
the missing and recovered children of America, we thank the Congress 
for its leadership and support in enacting and funding the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act. We hope that Congress will once again 
show its concern for this truly national problem by reauthorizing the 
Nissing Children's Assistance Act in H.R. 1801, and we thank you for 
Lais opportunity to speak before you. 
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UBLICATIONS 



Since 1984 the National Center has developed and distributed sore 
than 1,700,000 publications free of charge to professionals and the 
general public, and the response to thea has been overwhelmingly 
positive* 

The National Center also distributes a bulletin reporting on current 
Center activities, called at the Center , and sends regular information 
updates to nonprofit organizations and state clearinghouses. Following is 
a list and brief description of current National Center publications, 
available free of charge by writing the Publications Departsent of the 
National Center for Hissing and Exploited Children. 



Child Molesters; A Behavioral Analysis This book, produced in 
cooperation with the FBI Acadeay, is an investigative tool foe 
law-enforcement officers handling cases of child sexual exploitation. The 
practitioner will learn valuable investigative strategies, the 
characteristics of a pedophile, and difficulties often encountered in 
these kinds of cases. Criminal justice professionals will benefit froa 
the chapter on establishing probable cause through expertise when applying 
for search warrants in cases of child molestation. For the researcher, a 
list of additional reading and resources is found at the end of the text. 
First edition: February 1986. Second edition: April 1987. 

Child Pornography and Prostitution! Background and Lagil Analysis 
Attorneys, prosecutor*, legislators, and students examining child sexual 
exploitation issues will find the thorough and up-to-date research in this 
book invaluable. Written in conjunction with the U.S. Department of 
justice, the American Bar Association, and Covenant House, the book 
provides a history of legislation and court decisions related to child 
pornography and juvenile prostitution, analysis of the current state of 
the law, and innovative directions for reform. Also included ere 
exhaustive notes to the text and two charts on relevant state laws. 
(Available to specialists only.) October 1987. 
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Children Traumatized in Sex Rings Developed in conjunction with the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Nursing, this handbook provides the 
health care practitioner with valuable guidelines in dealing with the 
child victia of sexual exploitation. Issues covered include an overview 
of child sexual abuse and exploitation, the physical and cental assessment 
of the child vie tin, interviewing techniques, and legal considerations. 
March 1988. 

Interviewing Child victias of Sexual Exploitation Researched and 
written by a coaaand officer in the Louisville division of Police, this 
text is useful to social service, lav-enforcement, and legal professionals 
interviewing the young victias of sexual exploitation. Of special 
interest are instructions on using anatoaically correct dolls and a list 
of specific questions to guide the interview effectively. February 1987. 

Investigator's Guide to Missing Child Cases How in its second edition, 
the Investigator's Guide is an aid to law-enforcement officers handling 
all types of elssing child cases: runaways, throwaways, parental 
kidnappings, nonfaaily abdections, and cases in which the circumstances of 
the disappearance are unknown. Also included in the book are 
"investigative checklists" of the activities recoaaended in every step of 
the investigation. A list of state clearinghouses and t\^ir telephone 
numbers is Included on the Inside back cover. First edition: June 1985. 
Second edition: October 1987. 

Parental Kidnapping Produced in cooperation with the Aaerican Bar 
Association, Parental Kidnapping contains step-by-step inforaation for 
parents who have experienced a faally abduction, guiding then through the 
civil and crlainal justice systems, explaining the laws that will help 
them, and suggesting prevention aethods* The book also provides location 
strategies for law-en for ceaent officers investigating parental kidnapping 
and advice to attorneys, prosecutors, and faally court judges handling 
these difficult cases. First edition: March 1985. Second edition: 
September 1985. Third edition: Kay 1988. 

Selected State Legislation Published in 1985, Selected State 
Legislation has been used by thousands of child advocates and legislators 
throughout Uie country as a guide to the cost effective state child 
protection laws. Areas of particular interest include legislation 
pertaining to the child vlctia/witness in the courtrooa, licensing and 
criainal history Inforaation, court-appointed advocates, and parental 
kidnapping statutes. First editions January 1 9 A 5. Second edition: 
December 1988* 

Youth at Risk Using eaterlal froa research on runaways conducted by the 
University of Pennsylvania, Youth at Risk presents findings of interest to 
the social service practitioner handling runaway cases. In addition to 
examining the profiles of runaways and the patterns of runaway behavior, 
the books explorer possible directions for systea refora and prevention 
measures for parents. Further, the data reinforce the link between a 
aisslng child episode and the sexual exploitation of the child. September 
1986. 
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BROCHURES 

Child protection This reassuring brochure for parents and faail?es 
presents valuable safety tips • help pt went child abduction and sexual 
exploitation. Also Included is a list of indicators of sexual abuse and a 
thought-provoking discussion of the "stranger danger" nyth. The 
attractive four-color brochure is illustrated with drawings of a faailv. 
May 1985. * 

Child prot ection Priorities in state Legislation This brochure outlines 
seven areas of legislation critical for an effective state code to protect 
children: 1) state clearinghouses, 2) education and prevention prograns, 
3) training for professionals, 4) child abuse reporting, 5) 
nultidisciplinary child protection teans, 6) parental kidnapping laws, and 
7) protecting the privacy of the child victia. Of special interest is a 
description of the legislative process and how interested persons can 
encourage state legislation. February 1986. 

For Canp Counselors Specifically targeted to canp counselors and caap 
directors, this brochure details child abuse reporting responsibilities^ 
the physical and behavioral signs of sexual abuse and exploitation, and 
actions to take if you suspect child sexual exploitation in your caap. 
May 1986. 

Inforaatlor.al Brochure Our well-known "red brochure" provides a 
description of the services offered by the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children and an inforaative explanation of the problen. The 
brochure also contains an order fora for Naticnal Center publications. 
February 1985. 



THE "JUST la CASE..." SERIES 

The National Center for Hissing and Exploited Children has developed a 
unique series of seven child protection brochures written for parents and 
faailies and presented in a highly readable and colorful I'oraat. 

Just in Case.*. You Are Considering Foaily Separation written for 
parents who fear a parental kidnapping in the event of a faaily 
separation, the brochure provides valuable guidelines on prevention 
techniques, suggested provisions for the custody decree, and steps to take 
if the child is kidnapped by the othe- ^nt. Also included is a aissing 
child poster foraat for a parental kl ig. July 1986. 

Just in Case... You Are Dealing with Grief Following tne Loss of a Child 
Parents who have experienced the loss of a child will learn a healthy 
approach to the grieving process and recoaaendations for ways to cope with 
the grief and guilt associated with the loss of a child. Social service 
professionals will benefit fioa the recoaaendations for dealing with 
bereaved faailies and the "ideas on wellness." January 1987. 
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Just in Case. .You Ace Using the Federal Parent Locator Service 
Written in cooperation with the U.S. Oepartaent of Health and Hunan 
Services, this brochure helps parents use the Federal Parent Locator 
Service of the Office of Child Support Enforcement to find the abductor 
and child in cases of parental fcidnappi.no rebruary 1988. 

Just in Case... You Heed a Babysitter Of interest to all parents, this 
inforaative brochure gives reco&sendations on finding and hiring a 
babysitter, preparing your faaily, coaaunicating your expectations of 
proper child care, and safety tips for the children while you are away. 
April 1986. 

Just in Case... Your Child is a Runaway Parents will gain iaportant 
inforaation about reporting a runaway child to the police and their rights 
under the Missing Children Act of 1982 regarding entry of the child's 
description into the FBI National Criae Inforaation Center coaputer. Also 
included are steps to take when your child returns h^ae and a aissmg 
child poster foraat for finding runaways. October 1985. 

Just in Case... Your Child Is Hissing This brochure includes five steps 
for parents to prepare in the event that their child becoaes aissing and 
actions to take if the child is aissing. Septeaber 1985. 

Just in Case. ..Your Child Is the Victia of Sexual Abuse or Exploitation 
Writton in a cala, straightforward Banner, this brochure gives parents 
specific instructions on what to do if they suspect that their child hae 
been sexually abused or exploited. Steps include interacting with aedical 
professionals, law-enf orceaent, and counselors. Septeaber 1985. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. 
We'll go to our second witness and we'll come back with some 
questions for you. Mr. Leber. 
Mr. Leber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF WARD LEBER, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
MISSING CHILDREN'S FOUNDATION, LA JOLLA, CA 

Mr. Leber. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you 
today on b.half of myself, the International Missing Children's 
Foundation, and a recent organization wh^ we are now very closely 
associated with, which is the American Foundation for Children 
and Youth. 

I'd like to have my statement entered into the record and go over 
a few of the main points that I think are essentia) that we address 
for reauthorization of the Missing Children's Assisi nee Act. 

Mr. Kildee. Without objection. 

Mr. Lebe^. The very first one is to mention that the support of 
the act, and its continued support, has directly related to saving 
children's lives and to educating parents on ways to avoid a lot of 
the trauma that absolutely can be avoided through education. 
These educational processes have happened at the hands of the Na- 
tional Center, the non-profit organizations, the Department of Ju- 
venile Justice. There are many different kinds of momentum that 
have been developed because of the support for this. So, I cannot 
underscore the importance of continuing that enough. There are 
many, many good programs that are going on currently around the 
country. 

One of the main points that I want to try to address today is that 
there is limited funding. We do have to learn how to streamline 
the financial resources tha* are available. 

One of the things that I'm going to be bringing up is that there 
are tremendous resources that have already been provided as a 
product of the effort that has been accomplished by many of the 
organizations. And the ability to utilize that information is not in 
place. 

There are a tremendous number of model projects that have 
been done by many organizations throughout the United States. 
And the liaison program, and the way that we can actually identify 
and learn from the other organizations that have already done 
this, is probably going to be the very most important thing you can 
do in trying to decide funding priorities for specific projects that 
will assist in the recovery and the prevention of the missing chil- 
dren's crisis. 

One of the things that I'd also like to bring to the foreground is 
that this momentum that's being conducted by the different miss- 
ing children's organizations throughout the United States and by 
the National Center has brought us a board of directors with the 
American Foundation for Children and Youth that will be helping 
us to address a portion of the program that we are not really quali- 
fied to do. And I'm very excited to mention to you that you have 
some of the top people from Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Berkeley. And 
many of the people you probably know. 
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I've included a list of the board members that are now associated 
with this project. Some of them, however, are Dr. Blasingame, 
who's former head of the American Medical Association and Texas 
Medical Association, also former head of Blue Cross/Blue Shield in 
Texas. Dr. Barry Brazzelton who's a professor of pediatrics at Har- 
vard and head of the child development unit at Children's Hospital 
in Boston. And Donald Fischer who's the C of the American Group 
Practice Associaton, who has 23,000 of some of the best doctors in 
the United States. And they have an extreme willingness to hear 
from model programs and ways that they can network in their 
communities to help with the programs. Also, Sheila Cameron, 
who's a professor of social policy planning at Columbia. Dr. Marion 
Langer, the director of the American Ortho-Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. Dr. Erving Phillips who's immediate past president of the 
American Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry. 

I won't read the entire board to you. But, the point I'd like to 
make is that some of the momentum that has come across because 
of the concern on behalf of Congress and a lot of the information 
that's gone out to the general public has brought a real need for 
some of the real professionals in the industry to say, how can we 
help? 

So, Dr. Phillips is the president of the American Foundation for 
ChH Wen and Youth. He s an advisor of the IMCF's, and he had 
sorrD hard questions for us as far as dealing with the first subject I 
want to talk about — which is some of the studies that need to be 
done and some of the care that we provide to tne victims. Dr. Phil- 
lips asked me what kind of training that my foundation currently 
has in order to help the parents and the victims. 

We interact with victims for a long period of time. You'll also 
notice in the testimony that, I think, the non-profit organizations 
throughout the United States have the greatest numbers and the 
longest periods of times to deal with those families. Those people 
are in our office all day long. They are the people who need to be 
attended to and they are a main focus of this issue. And I think 
one of the problems that even our organization has lost sight of is 
the fact that missing children, searching parents, abductions, re- 
coveries, all these words are becoming a little bit too impersonal. 
We're not utilizing some of the resources that we can to learn from 
the problem that exists with that. 

So in reference to this particular recommendation, I believe that 
there is much thought that needs to go into providing training pro- 
grams specifically to help non-profit organizations in dealing with 
victims. When a person calls us on the telephone I can tell you 
that over the past three years my information on it has been expe- 
rience. Experience only. It has not been through training. I try to 
be as compassionate as possible, and so do our advisors, so are 
those at the National Center, and I think any organization who is 
there to try to help the community. But, we are not well-trained on 
how to do this and we need to be. 

One of the reasors why this is so important to us is one of our 
advisors, Joan Davies, who's also on the U.S. Attorney General's 
Advisory Board on Missing Children, and her husband Jim Davies, 
who's another advisor on Senator Pressley's Task Force on Chil- 
dren and Youth, had some interesting comments about the parents 
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that were sent to the second annual Conference for Missing and 
Exploited Children. 

And one of the things that was fantastic about it is that they 
were all able to come together in a forum where they could share a 
lot of the grief and a lot of the common ground that they had. 

The biggest problem, from talking to some of these parents— and 
I've only talked to perhaps a dozen of them, but I've gotten the 
general concern from the other parents that have also been victims 
of this— they felt that when they left the conference they had cut 
open the wounds of some very deep problems that have happened 
within their own families. And they left on an airplane, basically 
to use Joan Davies words, they were just bleeding and leaving with 
no help. Now these are the people that were out there trying to 
help locate their children. And yet we're bringing them back into a 
family unit sometimes and it's extremely difficult to assimilate 
with the new parents or with the legal guardian. And I don't think 
it's being addressed. 

So, I would like to offer the resources of the American Founda- 
tion for Children and Youth. And they would like to have me on 
record as saying that you should review some of the survey's and 
the research that has been done there and try, as much as possible, 
to look towards this group and some other groups that would like 
to help the missing children's organizations become better quali- 
fied. 

One of the suggestions that we've had is, in the recovery of miss- 
ing children that we do not— in every case that it happens, they 
meet at the airport or we finally locate them, return them to their 
family. That's only part of the problem. What we really need to do 
is to try to assimilate what the current state of mental/emotional 
distress is of the child and of those parents before we bring them 
back into that mainstream. We need to talk to the parents. 

One of the examples that I'm including in this is one of our more 
recent recoveries. It's a lady who worked for the postal service 
whose two and one-half-year-old child was abducted. And it took us 
nine months to locate that child, and she was scared to death that 
hor two am one-half-year old would not recognize her, and would 
not know he* 

So, without putting too fine a point on this, these parents are 
going through traumatic mental and emotional distress that is not 
really being addressed by some of the funding priorities in the past. 
And it s now becoming recognized by a lot of the organizations, and 
I d like you to support that as much s you possibly can. 

Now in the second point that I would * : ke to make, that deals 
directly with training. I have included in my statement a use of a 
resource which I think is fantastic. The National Center's put to- 
gether some of the best literature on missing and exploited chil- 
dren from an educational standpoint that I've ever seen We would 
like to take these resources which are the Investigators Guide to 
Missing Person's Cases, Interviewing Child Victims of Sexual Ex- 
ploitation, Selective State Legislation, and Parental Kidnaping, to 
name a few, and develop those into a training and certification cur- 
riculum. 

I believe that every non-profit organization that's out in the com- 
munity should have the best possible training and certification so 
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that from a national level and a local level we can say that the 
folks who are picking up the phone on the local level are compe- 
tent. They understand the laws, they understand the legislation, 
they understand the review process, they understand how to deal 
with law enforcement on a local basis. 

And this certification program is not to be an endorsement of 
that organization, it's not to say that this organization has the good 
housekeeping seal. What it basically is designed to do is to take the 
information that's already known and to deliver that to the people 
who are working in the field and allow them to take a test, allow 
them to prove their competency on it. And my recommendations, 
specifically, on how to do that are included in my statement. 

But I think the result of that is going to be that we can feel more 
comfortable that there are specific individuals that have proved 
their competency. So, I therefore believe that there needs to be a 
review committee that would assess the tests that are made by 
these individuals. 

It has several components, one of them is a written component. 
The one that's included in my statement is just an example. It 
needs to be shown to many people in the law enforcement and edu- 
cational programs to be fine tuned. I think, although it is a good 
program and it covers the main points that I'd like to see trained, I 
think it can also be improved by showing it to the National Center 
and to other organizations that are involved. 

There is also a video component that would be going along with 
that so that there's video training on these different aspects. 

All of this, as far as a funding need for it, is quite modest. The 
American Foundation for Children and Youth is interested in fund- 
ing any of the requirements to do any of the video production and 
the original production and duplication of the training element 



To continue the development of training we're requesting that a 
consideration for a modest annual budget be set aside of approxi- 
mately $50,000 that's earmarked towards that. It's not an extreme- 
ly expensive program but I can tell you the effect in the communi- 
ty is going to be dramatic. You'll see a lot more qualified assistants 
a lot quicker and again the result is going to be the reduced suffer- 
ing of the parents and children who we are serving. 

Also along the lines of training, I'd like to give you a personal 
viewpoint of some of the training that's currently being given to 
non-profit organizations. One of those groups that is providing serv- 
ices is INPOM, which is the Institute for Non-Profit Organization 
Management. My viewpoint on them is changing a bit because I 
think that they have become better at the programs that they are 
providing to the non-profit organisations. But Ido believe that the 
amount of money that they have spent in training non-profit orga- 
nizations dealing with missing children, on issues that they were 
not previously knowledgeable about and basically gaining their 
education while they're trying to give us ours, is not what la call a 
good use of money. 

I also believe that the curriculum that was originally designed 
and distributed, just about every syllable and every word is avail- 
able in your local public library for free. Non-profit organizations 
could simply go down and check out any number of 40 or 50 differ- 
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ent books that deal with grant-writing proposals and the develop- 
ment of board of directors, etc. I don T t feel that that is the most 
important kind of training for the non-profit organizations. I do 
think they are getting much better at it. In fact, I was talking to 
some of the groups that are currently in an INPOM meeting in 
Anaheim, California, yesterday and also today. And they are more 
pleased at the networking that's come to light for it. So, they do 
have better programs. But as far as the priority goes, I think that 
the training of the services they provide has got to come before the 
?SJS5L lzed one-size-fits-all methodology that's being utilized by 
INPOM. 

There are a lot of organizations out there that have different or- 
ganizational development. Some are very advanced and some of 
them aren t very advanced. The one problem that has not been ad- 
dressed—which is my third, most important recommendation— is 
that the only way to find out what the non-profit organizations 
need and what the true assistance that has to be given is to ask 
thsm. 

£ ot a spokesperson for the non-profit organizations in the 
United States, at all. I can only give you a viewpoint from mine. 
I ye certainly talked to many of them throughout the United 
btates. But I think the only way that this committee is truly going 
to have a viewpoint of what non-profit organizations need, as far as 
assistance on Federal funding from the National Center, how to 
work with the National Center in a better way, is to send a survey. 
So, I would like to see that a survey be created that asks each one 
of the local non-profit organizations, how do you handle these prob- 
lems/ What do you expect from the National Center? 

I can tell you a lot of different programs that I've looked to for 
the National Center that have been met. There are other programs 
I dont know about. For instance, the non-profit liaison commit- 
tee—that s basically news to me. I think it's a great idea, but as far 
as a liaison between the non-profit organizations and the National 
Center, thats a tremendous idea. I don't know what stage of devel- 
opment it s at because I'm not so closely involved with this. But I 
do recommend that that kind of effort at the national level, and 
perhaps through the National Center, should really be supported. 

The organizations in California that I deal mostly with would 
like to have one recommendation made, and this is, again, not to 
make me spokesman for them. But, they're very willing to give 
whatever information this committee or the National Center wants 
to have on the amount of caseloads that they deal with. They want 
to tell you, so that one group can actually amass this information 
and decide how we can be of most assistance. 

One of the other observations that I'd like to make that deals 
with the financial aspects are that the American public currently 
are giving tremendous amounts of money for missing and exploited 
children. The modest budget of approximately $4 million that's 
available for the Missing Children's Assistance Act is not even a 
slight margin of what's represented as available funding through- 
out the United States. 

I started a survey with the Attorney General's Offices, their 
Charitable Solicitation Division. And although I have only contact- 
ed about 17 States, currently, and started to get preliminary infor- 
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mation on different marketing companies that are raising money 
for missing children issues— the ones that are registered with the 
State— so far, our indications are there are more than §60 million 
that have been raised for the missing children's issue. So, $60 mil- 
lion is a lot more money than what is currently being made avail- 
able through this act. 

The purpose for me bringing this information to you is that the 
non-profit organizations do not really have a voice, a coordinated 
voice, in being able to utilize those funds. It's the for-profit market- 
ing companies that are b: Ing able to do that. So, with the national 
distribution of missing children's pictures and a lot of the adver- 
tisement that's gone on, its become a marketing phenomenon 
throughout the United States. 

It has given this issue a tremendous amount of name recognition. 
And because there is no way to attach that name recognition with 
the public's interest in supporting the good, local, non-profit organi- 
zations or national associations, it's an easy target for them. All 
they have to do is start up a program and say that we're helping 
missing and exploited children. And I must have been asked a 
thousand times, like every other non-profit organization, are you 
the guys who put pictures on milk cartons? They don't know. The 
public has no idea who it is that's doing what. Now ir. my commu- 
nity they may, and in certain communities where the Adam Walsh 
Child Resource Center is they may. But on a national basis there is 
approximately, thus far, about $60 million, which we've ,'dentified, 
that has been raised in the name of missing and exploited children. 
And approximately 10 to 15 percent of that is being utilized by the 
non-profit organizations. 

We are going to conclude this study which is also— recommend in 
there for a closer liaison between several organizations to help us 
get better information on how much money is available. And I 
would like to see a coordinated effort through the use of the ADVO 
system and the 900 plus companies that the National Center has 
amassed and the several hundred companies that my foundation 
has together and the Adam Walsh Foundation has 500 or 600 com- 
panies. If you were to add them all up, there are so many thou- 
sands of companies that are willing to distribute pictures of miss- 
ing children that if they were asked for some sort of financial as- 
sistance, i.e. $1,000 a year, to support a program for the next three 
years, we would have three times the budget that we currently 
have to work with. ( 

So, I would like to express that we need to take a look at what s 
already available. And I put an example in the statement that said 
that there are three things important about that. 

Number one, that we've identified that the public is willing to 
support the non-profit organizations dealing with missing chil- 
dren's issues. Number two, they don't really know which ones to 
support or how to go about doing that. And number three, life is a 
banquet and most poor, non-profit organizations are starving to 
death. 

So, there are recommendations in there, including the National 
Better Business Bureau who will take calls on an 800 number and 
refer you to a good non-profit organization. So, if we utilize the 
ADVO system, if we utilize some of the advertisement efforts to let 
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people know that we don't just want to enlist your help in locating 
missing children, but here's a specific way to help legitimate orga- 
nisations. Use those millions of pieces of advertisement that are 
currently going out there to let people support the National 
Center, to let them support the local non-profit organizations. It's a 
tremendous resource. 

The last thing that I would like to discuss that deals with re- 
sources, and I mentioned this at the very beginning, because there 
is no networking between non-profit organizations— which is a col- 
lection of data, a collection of knowledge that's being worked on in 
the local basis, and an assimilation of that information, basically 
taking the programs that we've done, taking the programs that 
other people have done, putting it together in a nice little package 
and sending it back out for everybody's review— the result has 
been that people are out there, the non-profit organizations, raising 
money for resources that are available for free. They don't have to 
pay a cent for video productions for a lot of their programs. 

For instance our organization, our founders Bill and Margaret 
Spencer at the very beginning of starting the foundation, had spent 
about $38,000 distributing a national public service announcement 
to support and advertise the 800 number for the National Center. 
We ve always been interested in trying to support other organiza- 
tions that are addressing the needs. 

In addition to that we have started a resource access program 
which has given us enough physical assets to outfit just about 
every non-profit organization that's dealing with missing children's 
services with furniture, telephones, typewriters. There's a lot of 
equipment we have. We have a 10,000 square foot warehouse full cf 
equipment that is coming in faster than we know where to put it. 

The public is really interested in supporting these kinds of 
things. But I don't have a method to go out and tell all the other 
organizations, hey we've got some video production time you can 
use. We have desks and furniture. There are airlines that will 
work with us. There are hotels that will work with us. There are so 
many people that will work with us, and there's really no way to 
exchange that information. 

I think there's enough said about that. I would just like to sum- 
marize with that by saying that we already have a lot of resources, 
and those resources were developed because of the interest of the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act, because of the development of a 
national and local effort. And now, what we really need to do, in- 
stead of looking at tremendous numbers of new programs, we need 
to find out what we already developed, because it's out there and 
that should be utilized. 

As far as another resource that I'd like to address specifically is 
the networking between non-profit organizations that deals with 
the computer systems. One of our advisors is the Chief for the Tele- 
communications Software and New Products Division of Computer 
Science s Corporation. Many people are familiar with them. They 
are about a billion dollar corporation and they have offices in 52 
countries and all over the United States. They are interested in 
helping with State clearinghouses. The; are interested in giving 
their advice. 
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A lot of the State clearinghouses that have to come up with 
matching funds need to buy very expensive computers. There are 
mainframe computers sitting around in corporate America all over 
the United States. There are half a million dollar computers that 
are sitting there. But because, perhaps, I don't have a form to ex- 
plain that to the people who are looking for them or they don't 
have a form to explain that to us, we can't find those important 
assets. 

The other recommendation that's made consistent to that is that 
we believe that a for-profit association, people in the computer in- 
dustry that sell computers, are interested in giving the non-profit 
organizations the hardware and software development in funding a 
program that will help us network. In other words, we need per- 
haps $600,000 to $800,000 in order to distribute, give each one of 
the NPO's a computer system and a software package so that, 
when they enter a case, it's a formalized case study. They can 
transmit the data to the National Center who can check with the 
National Crime Information Computer. And I agree wholehearted- 
ly they should have a little bit more flexibility in looking into the 
NCIC system with that. 

But, I think the result of having those computers out there is 
really going to tell you who's providing the service, what their 
needs are, how many cases there are. And it would be a wonderful 
scenario to be able to enter that document, have the computer tell 
me what the current State legislation is, what resources are avail- 
able, etc. 

So, I recommend that if the committee can find in its budget ap- 
proximately $150,000 to put towards the development and the dis- 
tribution of training, the International Missing Children's Founda- 
tion will come up with the company, the specific company, that 
will support giving us that $600,000 to $800,000 worth of hardware. 
This is streamlining some of the resources. It would be very diffi- 
cult at this time to spend this kind of money directly from the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act, but there are for-profit compa- 
nies that are willing to assist us. 

Now, the last subject I would like to speak briefly about is public 
perception of the non-profit missing children's organization and 
missing children's organizations as a whole. Right now we have to 
depend on public perception, the same public that is giving $60 mil- 
lion-plus to different marketing organizations and doesn't know 
where the money goes. 

We need to coordinate some responsible advertisement action. 
And through a lot of these organizations we've proved that indus- 
try will print pictures of missing children. They'll give us adver- 
tisement space. 

I want to utilize a couple of the examples that are in my testimo- 
ny. This is a billboard which has won the Los Angeles Art Direc- 
tor's Award for best billboard. 

[Shows billboard pictures.] 

Mr. Leber. And it basically shows a picture of the— show you 
folks back here— it shows a picture of a funeral home, and it says 
runaways do find a home. There's another one that also won first 
place for best billboard which says runaways do become movie 
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stars and it shows a picture of a person that's in an adult book 
store 

Now, the reason why this kind of advertisement is necessary for 
us to utilize is that the public has in many regards said, okay, muss- 
ing children are not all kidnaped and murdered. They were all 
ready to believe that almost every one of them was kidnapped and 
murdered, and the people who are working with it know that that's 
not the truth But, we cannot afford to let the apathy of the com- 
munity misunderstand what happens to runaways. So, I do think 
that we need to start spending a more coordinated effort in letting 
the community know that, yes, you're right. They're runaways 
And if you want to talk about what they're running away from and 
what they re running away to, the advertisement industry wants to 
do that for us. 

There are other examples that are in my statement concerning 
national television shows, concerning the different television pro- 
f™ Si ar6 ' right now, prime to helping us get that message 
across. They want to let us get the message across to the public 
that runaways are a problem, and that these other areas are a 
problem. So, I would like to sugg st that the committee and a na- 
tional and a local level effort be done to have coordinated and re- 
sponsible ad copy and advertisement of this issue 

I appreciate you giving me a chance to speak here today on some 
ot these subjects in providing services to the parents that really 
need us and to network a little bit closer and use our assets a little 
bit more frugally and perhaps better than we have in the past. I 
appreciate the opportunity, gentlemen. 

[The prepared statement of Ward E. Leber.follows-] 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
I MISSING CHILDREN'S 
FOUNDATION 



A FUBUC NON-PROHT ORGANIZATION 



February IS, 1933 



The Honorable Dale Xildee, Chairrraa, 
S^bcur=ittee on Ha=an Resources 
Va3h2 ngtan, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairaan and Subcoasi t tee Members: 

The following statement is designed to offer vi_oie 
solutions for current problems facing sissmg children, 
iS**- . r families, and those who provide services on c i- locix 
{ xaz l o:iai level. 

T 1 "* rcconaendations presented herein are the ?rs:i:*. *f 
e\?»T-;e3ce t opinion, * nd concern for the -aany crit»c«I 
•-re^s tnct cast be improved for tne good of ever yaw* **ho is 
"counting o» us. M 

The I v Cr end the AtCY do not represent the vi.wj of ali 
por-profst organizations (N'PO). However, we do balieve 
U.at cech s-jch N? 3 with responsibilities relat ing to 
siting chiJdren should be heard and their thoughts weii , >*'i 
as heavily is those who are testifying before yoa ts^a;.. 

I Q3 indeed honored to ha**e this opportunity snd : 
trust that the viewpoi ts contained herein will be r.elpfj; 
in assessing the current needs and priorities for the 
r»'&j then rat ion of The Missing Childien's Assistance Act. 

Sincerely, 



Ward £. Lcb.?r 

Evec»jtxv»? Director, IVCF 
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Section 1. 

The international 
Missing Children's 
Foundation 
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The 

International 
Missing 
Children's 
Foundation 

Each year, hundreds of thousands of American child 
len are reported missing Many run away from homes 
where there is neglect, abuse, or intolerable circum- 
stances. Some axe virtually forced out of their homes 
by problem parents; still others axe abducted. 

The International Missing Children's Foundation 
has p!ayed a major role in helping *^cate such children 
from homes across the nation through a vanety of 
services. 

The purpose of the International Missing Children's 
Foundation is to educate children and their parents 
with vita) information on the prevention of abuse ( 
abduction, and exploitation. The Foundation also 
serves the community, free of charge. in areas of child 
location, legal and psychological assstance as well as 
being a direct service provider of educational semin- 
ars, programs, and video productions. 



What Is A "Missing CfcUd"? 

In Octcler of 1934, the United S:ates Congress 
defined the term "mtss'ng ch3d" to inJude any indi- 
vidual less than -J years of age whose whereabouts 
are unknown to the child or young person's legal cus- 
todian if the circumstances indicate the child may 
have been abducted or the child is Lkely to be abused 
or sexually exploited. 

Because all available evidence indicates that any 
chTd who is not in hi' or her home for any reason 
is a child at rUk. the LutionaJ Center considers any 
child whose whereabouts are not known to the par- 
ent, guardian, or »egal cus;odan to be a missing chJd. 

It is important, however, to understand the cate- 
gories of missing children in order to realize the 
dangers faced by the ind.viduak in each group 
During the time they are away from home, they are 
vulnerable to becoming victims cf crape and 
expbitatton 



Runaway and Homeless Youth 

The category accounting for the largest number of 
missing children is that of children who are voluntarily 
mtssing —often termed "runaways." Profess^naJs 
expenenced in working these cases know that this 
is an endangered group of children, all too often the 
victims of street crime and other mistreatment. 

There is an attitude among the public that the run- 
away should not be considered "missing.'* The most- 
frequently expressed leehng is one of resentment that 
time and money are being expended on this group. 
It is suggested that they axe "off on a lark" or "strut- 
ting their independence" or "acting out to get their 
own way" wi:h parents or other family members. 

Tne truth belies the image of the willful, unappre- 
aative son or daughter. Many chidren who leave 
home do so because they have at last decided tney 
can no longer bear what mas, have been years of sex- 
ual abuse, physical mistreatment, emotional torment, 
or mynad other long-term family or school problems. 
Often, in the absence of these problems, the boy or 
girl who feels he or she has failed to "measure up** 
to parental expectations, or who has suffered some 
personal dsappointment in school, social Me. cr 
among peer relations— or has gotten involved in some 
kini of trouble or dificulry— sees disappearing a^ the 
onl; escape from the pa;n of the si:uauon or the 
rra ima of diminished self image. 
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The tragedy lies in the fact that the vast majority 
of voluntary missing younssters is unHkely to have 
truly escaped: wherever they eventually land, most 
are forced into life on the street to survive. That daily 
existence w2i in all probability mean prostitution lor 
many of the females and males aSkc, possibly sex 
nnss, pornography, drugs—an unintended return to 
many of the physical and emotional ills they sought 
to leave behind when they ran from home. 

While it is true that most runaway children return 
home after a short or moderate period of time, they 
ere, during their period of absence, endangered 
young persons whose situation deserves the concern 
of all those involved in child protection efforts. When 
left completely on their own, without the knowledge 
of or trust in protective services, it is not unusual 
for these two-fold victims—homeless and defense 
less— to end up dead. 

This group of vulnerable young persons also 
includes those *'k.cked out" of their homes or actually 
abandoned by parents and family members under a 
wide range of circumstances. Although these cases 
come to the attention of law enforcement or child 
protection authonties less frequently, these children 
must— as surely as runaways— be c ordered among 
the endangered n osing. 



Parentally Kidnapped Children 

This category, accounting for the second largest 
number of missing children, is also questioned by the 
public. After all, it is concluded, while they may have 
been taken from the custodial parent, the children 
are with either the mother or father, so they cannot 
be in any danger. 

Unfortunately, this conclusion is erroneous. 
Contrary to popular conception, parentally kid- 
napped children are rarely taken out of love tor the 
child, but as an act of anger, defiance, or revenge 
against the custodial parent. Tne child ts the pawn 
in an unacceptable or unresolved separation or its | 
outcome. 

In the worst instances, parentally kidnapped child- 
ren are sexually and physically abust« J , and emotk 
ally shattered when the abducting parent states that , 
the custodial parent no longer leves or wants the i 
child, is bad, is dead. The range of misinformation , 
given the child about the custodial parent by the j 
abducting parent can be devastating. ' 

Even in those relatively few situations where love 
fo: snd fear of separation from the child form the 
reason for the abduction, the child becomes a tragic i 
victim of separation from the custodial parent and 1 
a stable home, bfe on thi :un that may include irreg- ; 
ular school attendance or frequent change in schools, j 
admonitions against forming friendships or Talking 
with other children or adults, neglect, loneLness, and 
bewilderment. 

Beginning to appear with more frequency :n pro- 
fessional journals are articles reporting the psycho- 
logical trauma indicated by ;h3dren recovered from 
parental kidnappings The verification of long term 
harm resulting from this crane proves it to be one 
that places its often sr^all, usually young victims 
among the endangered missing children. 



Children Abducted 

By Unknown Individuals 

This category, commonly called "stranger . cduc 
tions," is the group of children everyone ag>es h 
in danger and A there should be no Lmit .o th. 
degree of effort expended to find them. 

All evidence indicates * M w.thin a matter c I r.wr. 
Lies, many of these cK en are victims cf ;w . 
assault, and that within . its they can be re > 
or murdered. 

For the long-term kidnapped child, probat Ay if 
high that he or she is being sexually acusec on a 
regular basis. Far rarer ts the case of the child— par 
ticularly newborn or infant— who is taken by^otrecr j 
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who actually wants a ch3d to lOve and raise or per- 
sons involved in selling children to those who wish 
children but may be unable to bear them. 

The pubEc perceives the stranger-abducted child 
as a chad who is missing for a long period of time. 
Less understood is the actual situation: that the 
greater number of children taken by non-family 
members is lured or taken by force by the abductor, 
removed to a location— nearby or at some distance— 
whe : detection is unlikely, and sexually assaulted. 

In the greater number of cases, the ch3d is 
released, having been brutalized and significantly and 
probably permanently harmed. 

On fewer occasion;, the child is murdered following 
the sexual attack. 

To rarnftes of children kidnapped, assualted and 
released, there is little consolation that their chad's 
total period of abduction was brief. While they were 
spared the days, weeks, and months of searching for 
their missing child, the trauma suffered by the ch3d 
will probably take years of counseling that may pro- 
vide only minima] healing. 

Families of a child murdered by the kidnapper 
suffer no b?s because the act of killing took place 
soon after a short-term abduction 

No one questions the fact that *! ch3dren abducted 
by unknown individuals axe in extreme clanger. 

About Our Staff 

The IMCF is comprised of highly dedicated ch3d 
advocates with extensive background in a wide var- 
iety ol issues dealing with missing and exploited child- 
ren. The IMCF mainta.-ns a fuD ume director for each 
department whose efforts are augmented by our 
volunteer supporters. Each IMCF staff member has 
passed a comprehensive trailing program on issues 
dealing with child location, laws, legislation,- commun 
ity resources, and child abuse issues The information 
gathered for training purposes is compiled from trie 
U S. Department of Juvenile Justice and a myriad 
of law enforcement and governmental agencies Qual- 
ified assistance is available 24 hours a day by calling 
our corporal* headquarters. 

IMCF Services 

Resource Access Program The IMCF has deve- 
loped and continuously expands a computerized base 
of children and youth services available nation* vtdc 
Callers who request information on programs dealing 
with missing children support groups, pmate and 
governmental resources, legislation, etc are $\.en 
rehrrals, free of charge, for all areas cf the nation 
When requests are made for important information 
not available in our d3ta base, it is immediately given 
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to our research department and added to the 
program. 

Educational Videos and Literature The IMCF 
makes available a list of over 150 publications and 
30 video programs dealing with a vanety of chL Wren's 
issues Copynghted materia] not developed by the 
IMCF may require the cost of materia] to be covered. 

Foundation Assistance The IMCF assists ether 
non profit organizations by donabnp video produc 
tions, materials, and or^re equipment. 

Special Programs The IMCF is continuous^ 
devetOping and adrnirustenng special cruld suetv oro- 
grams. A Lst of current programs ma>' be obu.ned 
free of charge through our Client Resource 
Department. 

Television The IMCF has produced over dif 
ferent PSA's which feature pcturcs of nvssjng child- 
ren, help for runaways, child abuse information. <"Md 
safety seminars and expos, as well as upcoming fun« 
draising events. Oir PSA's have been shown on over 
600 television stations across the country We I *.ve 
received an estimated $6,500,000 in free air tirr. - for 
the showing of approximately 7,000 PSA's w.th i . jti 
bined viewing au&ence of approximately 210 mi 1 - n.* 

Radio The IMCF has produced over 100 di i, it 
ad£> PSAs to increase public avtaien^ss and «. .cr 
inatton which have been aired epproxjrrute*y 1 >,CjG 
rmes to a corrbmed Utcmrtj aud^nce ol aprroxi 
mate!y 75 mil'.on * 
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Radio and Television Interview's Representatives 
from *he Foundation have appeared oa 15 television 
talk snows and 58 radio shows with combined auden 
ces of over 3,375,000. 

Video Production Special video programs on 
missing child-en, educational projects and child abuse 
have been viewed by an estimated audience of 
100,000 which is projected t~ triple in 193S. 

Public Speaking Engagements and Seminars 
IMCF representatives have lectured at schools, uru 
versities, civic organizations, corporations, unions, 
and churches to a combined audience of over 75,000. 

Child Safely Brochures The IMCF has produced 
and disseminated over 150,000 child safety guides for 
parents and children nationwide. 

Community Outreach Programs The IMCF has 
provided over 150 separate child safety programs in 
schools, at shopping centers, business and pubbc 
parki where free information and fingerpnnhng have 
been provided to o^,r 30,000 families. 



Additional Public Information Through the u'e 
of posters, billboards, magazines, newspaper:, and 
commercial vehxles the IMCF has publicized cruid 
safety "^ues to an estimated audience of over 15 
million. 

Translation The IMCF uses a vanety of translators 
to assist with clients who speak only French, German, 
Japanese, Spanish, Chinese, or other foreign tongues. 

Awards 3nd Proclamations The IMCF has 
received ow; 150 wntten endorsements from Con- 
gressmen, Senators, law enforcement agencies, and 
clients. We have received a vanety of child safety 
awards from local arid national civic organizations. 
The IMCF has also received through Mayoral Proc 
tarnations four separate calendar penod*. in recogni- 
tion of special programs with the U.S. Postal Servi-e, 
San Diego State University, The Amencan Legion, 
and city. wi de educational orograms. 

*Net*»T>« tuasiKs xu*4 hmn »rt bu«d ©ft t>* ft«mb«r <rf r~ Mttt rrt* v 
J"J JMCF rSA k lh« B«mb*r ol tin- tir*d E*r uw„ t»4 ui« «r»~_K<J 
luKBiBf tad>tiK«s m preyed by 'X. N«1*m mien im Art* ire- n \ 
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ations. Member of Senator Presley's Task Force on 
Children >' ' Youth. 
James Harvey, Vice Preside it. Major Gifts Chazperson. 
Joyce Gill urn. Secretary, Operations Manager. 
Theodore Singley. Direc >r of Financial Services 
Robert King, Dsector of CEent Resource/,, IMCF 
Lisa Brown Worthington. Director o' Research. IMCF 
Joseph Guy Mairano, Advisor, IMCF Corporate 
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Vicki Mtzel). Director of Special Educational Programs. 
Dr. Edgar B. Philips, Advisor, President of Amencan 
Foundation for CK'dren and Youth 
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Section 2 



Non-Profit Organization Assistance Program 



S ta t enen t 



There are manj areas of opportunity which we must 
explore in our efforts to be no, e effective for the 
currant, past, and future victims associated with 
missing and exploited children. The theory of 
establishing a national clearinghouse .was and still is a 
good and powerful suggestion toward this goal. Another 
such "good idea" is the establishment of training 
programs to assist NPO's with hopes of making them more 
organized and financially stable through proper 
management and organizational advice. Naturally, these 
good intentions have brought us the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children ( NC MEC) and the 
Institute for Non-Profit Organization Management 
(INPOM). 

The development of effective assistance to .NPO's has 
brought even greater meaning over the past few years due 
to our mutual realizations that the NPO ' s collectively 
ha ve the greatest number of opportunities for the 
lowest period of time (per case) to provide service for 
their communities. Therefore, it .is logical to assune 
tint a federal assistance program could have the largest 
possible impact on this problem by funding efforts which 
provide such urgently needed assistance. 

The actual result of these good ideas and good 
intentions can be found by reviewing the I.MCF's forth 
coming study of NPO's which will, among other things, 
review the total dollars spent on federally funded 
resources and their individual and cumulative effects on 
the issue. This will allow us to review the training, 
resci'-ces and general assistance realized by each Nr"0 in 
our s^udy. 

Our preliminary findings indicate that several 
programs have displayed overwhelming failure to 
effectively utilize federal resources for assistance to 
NPO's. The result of such failure is the lack of 
increased services provided to the community and 
ultimately the prolonged agony that victim children and 
parents .dure. 

More federal funding is not the answer to this 
problem. By tev lowing the following seven lte/as and 
their respective recumnend U ions , cleat identification 
can be made of Hie vital el orients tt.at are truly "of 
assistance", and it should be easily reco&'nized tint 
these programs do not requuo additional federal fundi n*> 
to operate and that tliev can be developed without any 
increase to the level of assistance that is current ' y 
t»**in£ pro v id -d . 
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A* TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

Koch qualified public non-profit organization that 
provides services for missing children related issues 
should be given the opportunity to utilize a training 
program tha t covers the methods , procedures , laws , and 
legislation for the recovery of missing children* 

Bach organization should receive written materials 
to study the issue along with a video presentation of 
such subject matter and application for certification. 

When t.ie individuals who study these materials are 
prepared to prove their knowledge and competency of this 
curriculum, they will be given a written test. This 
test will l administered and scored by a certification 
committee and the results will be given on a pas3 or 
fail basis only. 

Applicants must score 90* or higher to pass and will 
be given a written statement as to the questions nissed, 
the correct answers, and additionel opportunities to 
pa3s will be given only twice to the 3ame individual 
txppl ican t . 

Students who pass will receive a certificate of 
completion to show that they understand tht necessary 
curriculum to be effective and knowledgeable in the 
handling of services relating to missing children. 

This certification must be updated every year and 
doe3 not endorse or certify the organization for whuh 
the applicant works or volunteers* 

Five separate test formats for the sane curriculum 
will be developed; however; the video taped program will 
be generic and updated when and if necessary. 
Kur thermorc , the handling oT «.ases is one of many 
subjects i.here training will be offered. Other subject 
matters will include the handling of victims, 
responsible public : peaking, etc. 

The administration of the test may be performed l»> 
many third party individuals or volunteers, i.e., l-i v 
enforcement, schools, tivic organisations, .-to. Thr» I MCI* 
has enclosed a sample of a one of the natci lals to b*» 
included ;n the certification pron-sj. Our organ) z it ion 
will be completing th«» first certification progr tm in 
:>"»<!• March an«J offering s »no for review and 
r*»i* onncnd.it ions fioni quilified mdivtduii* m ein«j*t ».i 
-■nil f^tin ( !, 
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Input will be sought from law enforcement, the 
district attorney's office, and other such agencies 
which will be of assistance in "fine tuning" the 
notorial. After this is complete we will begin 
scripting and production of the video taped program* 

Organizations who have a minimum of three certified 
applicants will be eligible to receive the computer 
access capabilities outlined in Item 5 of this section. 

Another vital area of training that must be 
developed for the NPO's concerns the handling of 
searching parents. America's legitimate service 
providers for the location of missing children have the 
gi cutest number of opportunities and the longest periods 
of interaction with victims. 

We need to take every measure possible to minimize 
the trauma and suffering that victim parents endure both 
during and afte:' the search for their children. 
Sufficient data is already available through a wide 
variety of professional studies which can teach us how 
to effectively handle victims. 

The intent of this particular segment of training is 
not to establish credentials or certification for the 
pt »ple who enccunter victims, it is purely to provide a 
video and printed program which gives helpful 
i» 'motion that allows us to understand and interact 
with people experiencing emotional and psycho log 1 « .1 1 
el i V tress . 

finally, our training programs will establish a 
speakers brochure which mclud*-!; *.juilified volunteers in 
the close' t proximity of each local SVO. Sj*er»kers mil 
M elude law enforcement officers, attorneys, 
psychologists on«l others who would be willing to vil.iI 
their local NPO and lecture their .itafl" and volunteet s 
vii a nyrKul of iss'ie;; relating to vKtuis, 1 iw 
enforcement , i>£al proceedings etc. 

Thii, t v one Oi v t*e» r»inpl» k, ;t rust fre»» resources 
«hieh can -suppoj •■ th«: SPO'j ml t\>sr*r »-t 1 1 1 t y 
i on tact is tti thin th**ir o*m cor r*ni « t v. 



Ki ter re t h » u . i«»/«»ns «»! r »i t 1 1 i« 'it J'r<»:;» ■ 
m 'ho f 10 1*1 o t fam ly V"»*ith 3»-iv*t< ue hr, 

clearly id.«n t \ Ti »4 thai * ait t v; w «*l pr»,,i an 13 
t r «» jetulnil J 1 y c"»».fc < ftf-i t iv< Ml pt<*Yt<IWf,> t ,:;t *t.i*M e > 
M'O'j and the ar«.',i < in whi*u I h»*y %«m v. . ii ( th» not , 
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implementation of this program will increase the 
location and service capabilities of each NPO and 
ultimately foster the computerized vehicle that con 
account for the greatest progress ever initiated. The 
training ard certification will serve as a nodcl project 
which can be developed into certification progroras in 
aany other vital areas* 

? cc ^3E?£Dda t ion 

Rl. Initiate legislation which provides $50,000 per 
year for a Certification Program to be developed and 
maintained by qualified public non-profit agencies 
providing missing children's related »ci'viccs« 

R2. Work with the IMCF and AFCY on making our 
currcn t resources nvui lab lc for implcmcn t a t ion . For 
exanplc, the IMCF will cover costs for development and 
viJoo production. The proposed budget woald provide for 
the design printing, duplication of video tapes, 
implementation, and hard costs for staff time, 
coa.a.n icn t ion, etc. 
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ITEM B. MARKETING ANAYSIS TEAM 
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B- Marketing A nalysis Team M.A.T. 



Statement 



Most NPO's are drastically under - funded due to a 
lack of knowledge and resources. Luckily, most of these 
resources are readily available, while proper 
understanding on how to obtain them is not. 

After a preliminary survey of marketing companies, 
non-profit organizations, and State Attorney General's 
offices (charitable solicitation division) our survey 
indicates that over $60,000,000 has been donated by the 
American public in support of this issue. 

The sad truth of this matter is that the NPO's have 
only utilized an estimated 10-15* of .those monies with 
the remainder of these funds going to for-profit 
marketing companies who exploit the issue and good works 
provided by legitimate N'PO's. 

This survey may be tremendously under-exaggerated 
due to the fact that most such marketing companies !«> 
not register with the correct governmental agencies and 
therefore, some experts feel that as much as 
$ 15», , 000 , 000 may have been donated by the uninformed and 
big hearted-American public. It becomes obvious that 
three truths concerning public support need marketing 
rese rch. 

1. The public is ready, willing, and able to 
fund missing children related programs. 

2. The NPO's are struggling financially. 

3. "LIFE IS A BANQUET AND MOST VOOR NPO'S wK 

STARVING TO DEATH" 

The solution is absolutely in our ijrasp if I ! «c 
following recommendations are implemented: 

Research -Through the use of a special market i M 
analysis team, (MAT), we can analyze the nothods i;ul 
results obtai»ed by „?uch marketing companies which <ai:u; 
funds through coupon books*, dtrect ua'l, t»;Iuna« kcl ing, 
special events, and various otiier provoii ts^thod^ of 
rundraisin . 

llus tean will be ronp ■»sei o* nationally t ^cojirn 
experts in sales and marketing .*ho will uMli*?** ^ 
variety of lot hods induing Hi" u". o» jntfn-j in 
r'-irkoting, public r**Kilto»iSi ^r«d uarj«i<;o v»nt that ^r* 
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available free of charge at universities throughout the 
United States. Furthermore, the analysis should be done 
on a state by state basis. From the information 
received by MAT we will be able to develop a specific 
plan which offers the most effective methods of 
fundraising to each NPO. 

Without professional analysis of the market 
placement , capab i 1 ities, and potentials available in 
each state, it is drastically less effective to offer 
generalized (or generic fundraising advice) that is 
currently being offered by INPOM and other such training 
programs . 

Evidence of this observation can be found in the 
lack of significant fundraisin increases that are 
experienced by organizations who receive generic 
fundraising advice. It is unnecessary to launch 
fundraising campaigns when there is no scientific method 
that supports the viability of that campaign especially 
in light of the fact that hundreds of successful 
campaigns have already been launched and may easily bo 
replicated. 

The MAT study will analyze information on successful 
projects implemented throughout the United Sta^^s and 
then offer the NPO's step-by-step* instructions for their 
dupl i cation . 

Fundraising advice will not be offered without f *st 
analyzing the viability of that project as it relates to 
the specific capac.ty, capability, and resources of the 
NPO. 

Other vita) functions of MAT will be to deliver 
current information on all regulations and licensing 
requirements necessary to perform fundraising 
activities. MAT will also offer a due diligence 
check-list for hiring such companies or professional 
fund- raisers . 

Very close attention should be made when awardm; 
grr*nt monies to companies who wish to assist ,\ T PO'b 
through their training and consultation. 

INPOM is a good company comprised of qualified <j u\ 
knowledgeable staff. They ci^y be the S ^s in their 
industry at providing certain types of training. 
However, a f»*w of the problems with I.'il'OM's pi ogran top 
Mirs3ing Children's Groups are as fol'-iws. 

I. Their curriculum is based on th** "on^ suo fit*; 
all' 1 theory. The ir.c of vuch ^en^no fundraising 
s»j inars is per hap? coucat'onai but ts not of assist jk«» 
to the? ?/P0. 
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2. No one shouJd attempt to train individuals in a 
field they know very little about, and using federal 
monies to get their education while they attempt to give 
us ours, is not what we consider money well spent. 

3. Unless an analysis is made of the specific NPO 
and the market size, segments, and history, They should 
not correct or advise the NPO in anyway, shape, or form. 

4 . INPOM 1 s curriculum is not geared to any 
particular level of organizational sophistication and, 
therefore, they spend the majority of their time 
teaching NPO's material which is either too basic or too 
soph ist icated. 

5. The generic information which they are teaching 
is available in book stores, public libraries, and 
through many other free and equally effective methods. 

The IMCF has already gathered tremendous information 
on programs which will allow each N'PO to advance 
financially and to obtain urgently needed physical 
assets for thi performance of their public service. As 
one small example we have included for your review *ia 
"Asset Acquisition Program" which hns in six months 
resulted in the acquisition oi enough office equipment 
and furnishings to outfit over 70 SPO's with staffs as 
large as six oach. Our 1983 projection for the total 
value of donated assets is over $5,C00,D00. 



Pv^rYisy The IMCF has conducted a prelim nary stu.ly 
of the revenues donated by individuals, corporations, 
and others for the purpose of assisting the missing 
children's cause. Oar findings thus far indicate that 
tens of nil lions of dollars have i>e»-n donited by the 
public over the post year. T!k- results of our ctu.Jy 
v;ill be the first national unj«>r>;tandin \ of ivailibl<-< 
fund-; through private s ct >r sjppor*. iho report will 
analyse the following; 

1. Solicitation conducted in SG, »nd 87. 

2. Total funds ra^ed in <?ach /-*ate ea^h year. 

3 . To t a 1 co:. t o f run*! » ai c <n:, 

•I. AlJ sources rind t nk-ting <f'.->roa*:u-;i u^»-d. 

r >. fhe co p »u »»s * ho hi. < cot!.. 1 »»l I uwhar. 



Study of Private Sector Support 
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6. The total estimated number of individual, group, 
and corporate donors. 

7. Donor demographics. 

8. Total amount used for charitable purposes. 

9. Overview of non-proTit agencies raising money 
and their uses of funds. 

This study will be the basis of one approach to 
assist NPO's by giving a realistic overview of support 
available in their market areas and the most effective 
way3 of obtain ing them . 

Additional purposes will be to reduce the need for 
federal funding of this xssue over the next two years. 
The study will require absolutely no financial 
assistance from government as all expenses will be paid 
by the American Foundation for Children and Youth and, 
the International Missing Children's Foundation. 

The findings of this study will be given to all 
known NPO's, the National Center, The Department of 
Juvenile Justice, IN' POM, the Attorney General's Office 
for each state, the Advisory Boar.d on Missing Childi«n 
ai»«t all assisting state and national organizations 

The data will be obtained through a variety of 
qualified volunteers including interns from various 
universities in every state. Information will be 
collected and compared from the following sources: 

1. Internal Revenue Service 

2. Attorney Genera 1 ' s Offices 

3. Local charitable and consumer protection 
agencies 

4. Mon-profit organizations 

5. News media clipping services and historian* 

6. Survey of a major cross section of potential 
donors both corporate and individual. 

In each state we will contact with at least 1, )0 
residents and »*>00 businesses. The sur'ej will be 
designed by expert > in survey s.riptin£ end data 
fw alysis with an enphasis on questions licludin**: 

* Do you hnou *he name of an or^aniza >n w^ich 
provides services for mssmg children? 

* Have you e/or donated rn.»ne> to any orgiiu7,.il n 
and if so low rauuh ' If not, i/ouJ<l you .*vct consider 
S'.ch a donation? 
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* Have you ever volunteered for a missing 
children's organization. If not, would you es'er 
consider volunteering. 

* If you were to donate money, how would you 
prioritize the use of your money if you had these four 
priorities to choose from: Education, Location, General 
operations, i.e. Salaries, phone bills etc., or Research 
into the causes and consequences of the missing child 
and family. 



The MAT program is vital for the strategic planning 
for every agency with responsibilities related to 
nissing children. The MAT findings will also provide 
legitimate NPO's with local lists of interested 
potential donors and volunteers. MAT will also uncover 
an accurate representation of public funding priorities 



iii order to implement this program we recoraoend the 
foi lowi ng : 

1. Enter into a cooperative agreement with the IMCF 
which simply states that you would like us to 

review and approve a cod^ rchens 1 ve survey p*an. 

2. Offer a liaison from the Subconittee on Hunan 
Resources who will cooperate with the IMCF's MAT 

Pro gran . * i * 

3. Of/er modest financial assistance to IMCF for 
the MAT project, (no cost for survey) If currently 
in;>li>raent ed, a budget of under 3150,000 can result in a 
progran vo offer millions of dollars to NPO's. 

4. Utilize the fundin?; tha* is allocated to INPCM 
for this project. 

5. Got results by waking this allocation on a 
performance basis, i.e., 1'he IMCF will agr*c tc provide, 
c»- i requt renen t of this allocation, a n'nKiun 

n**rui iition of 5 500, 000 in vital asset", for ih** VPO's m 

> j fo» n of equipment, vxdi'o production: , or cash, 
r*s ?u " t » n jj fro-i our rocon ieiiti.it ion? to th» NPO'-s. 



Summary and Recommendations 




Item C. Shared Resources 




for 

Couumltsj c*i JZclucaiiOii and Labo, 
CubrommUtcc o i Fhraon Jiesourcss 
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Shared Resources 



Sta tenen t 



The Notional Center has developed hundreds of 
resources in business, goveri.jien t , advertisement, 
education, and inf ormc+ ion. The National Center is 
established as a "clearing house" for missing and 
exploited children, and, therefore, it is logical to 
assume that the acquisition of information by the 
Nnl lonal Crater is indeed in focus with one of their 
purposes. The impetus for initiating, reviewing, or 
obtaining research and resource materials is to increase 
one's understanding and become more capable through sm h 
knowledge to make progress in those ar:us. 

The use of such resources will grow at least 100 
fold if they are also offered to the NPO ' s on a monthly 
basis . Each day thousands of people, both staff and 
volunteers, of local non-profit groups and related 
organizations are making decisions, formulating plans of 
action, and generating their own resources, programs, 
and services. 

There has been no monthly or quarterly plan tj 
exchange pertinent information between the NPO's on a 
national basis. Because of this neglect, we have all 
suffered the following losses: 

1. Developing prograns that already exist instead 
of reviewing existing programs and lnprovirg upon then. 

2. ftaismg uoney for resources that are available 
for free. 

3. Acting and interacting on a wid<? spec t run of 

j i tuitions without the benefit of reviewing known facts, 
.in J u.?lpful studio". 

I. wasting trotondous i^jourcos in p»ot!urin» 

infoi. lotion U.afc ? 3 alre»<iy iva liable*. 
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Item D. Business Anslysis 



^ The Interne lional 
>.1 i '\ hissing Children 3 
Foundation 



and 
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Americas i 
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Coy. aiu:'*.c on ccVc:< ! t'o i .v.i>] L«") 
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D. 



Business Analys is 



Statement 



After reviewing the "MAT" program described in Item 
2, it should be evident that NPO's are unique in so many 
ways that the "one size fits all" method of training is 
not of real assistance Therefore, we oust take a 
personal approach to the NPO's by accessing the funding 
needs and resources of each organization. 

The establishment of cash flow analysis and 
financial review programs will offer the NPO realistic 
recommendations from business experts with specific 
recomnendat ions for their financial future. 

Many organizations already have extremely 
professional financial management, however, a second 
opinion and the opportunity to share helpful information 
is of value to everyone. 

This project, together with the MAT program will 
give improved developmental assistance in management and 
funding. It will also give us vital information as to 
the real needs and conditi>n of NPO's as a whole. 

The prospect of a snail portion of the budget 
accomplishing lasting results is the most positive and 
viable solution to gaining strength, organization, and 
stability for missing children's organizations, 
hjthout hands-on business assistance, we have already 
lost many of the wonderful people that truly cared about 
this issue. ~ 
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K . 



Computer Access 



Statement 



This particular area is one of the most critical 
elements that oust be considered for effecting a 
powerful and positive change. The information contained 
in "training and certification" is essential to the 
me I hodology used in providing computers systems to 
non-profit organizations. 

Vital efforts to coordinate information, exchange 
resources , increase cap at) - 1 1 1 1 es and experience max i mum 
results in obtaining accurate survey information can be 
accomplished by computerizing the NPO's who have pas . d 
the certification process. In fact, the cost for 
delaying or abstaining from this effort will be 
demonstratively higher than the cost of its 
imp lemen ta t ion . 



The IMCF currently works with an advisory committee 
which is comprised of several national experts in the 
computer science industry who are ready, willing, and 
able to provide their knowledge for implementation of 
this program. Among those experts are Carl Hagcnaue, 
president of the v.orld's largest computer facility 
management company with hundreds of offices m the 
United States and in 52 other countries. James R. 
Htirks, (Computer Sciences Corporation), conmunir.atiun 
software specialist, and chief computer science officer 
for CSC'3, new products division, and JaniS Davies, 
computer training and software consultant. Both Mr. 
Davies and Mr. Burks are members of Senator Presley's 
Task Force on Children and Youth. 

The basic computer access package for certified 
{IPO's will include compatible systems and software witu 
monitor, printer, modem, installation and training. 
Major benefits of this program are as follows. 

1 . S tandardizat ion and co 1 led ion of ni ss i ntf 
children case.;. 

2. Ins* a lit roc* ipt and t ransr.ii * 1 1 1 of in for raah«»rt, 
1. Financial nana;*** nenl . 

!. Inrlant accesr to million^ of p»»i t u<«*n<, Ln > . o 
assist in ell at p is of S'U vie*. 

lm 1 a»;t up<lat'.s m t \\ I ar v \z >f 1 c 1 i '> \ *( • 
fund i n# , and resources . 
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6. Reduced costs for printing, travelling, 
research, communication, and location of missing 
children . 

All of the above valued benefits make 
computerization essential to the development and 
administration, of services available for missing 
children* 

An agreement for the use of computers by NPO's will 
require careful planning and considerable human 
resources. Some of the proposed requirements will be 
that all case information be transmitted to the National 
Center for assessment and interface ,ith NCIC and law 
enforcement agencies * This will low the National 
Center to collect, study, and assist in the location of 
all reported cases of missing children through a well 
planned standard operating procedure. 



The security systems and specialized software will 
be the subject of a cooperative effort between the 
National Center, IMCF, DOJ , and other necessary 
agencies , 

Imagine if you will tne following scenario: A case 
is called in to a computerized, well trained, and 
certified NPO. The NPO enters the report into their 
systen and the information is transmitted to the 
National Center to verify and confirm KCIC listing. The 
system instantly prints out the location response 
checklist and forms. The system then checks tint! prints 
the laws, legislation, resources and contacts for every 
jurisdiction where the s arch nay lead. A listm* of 
available attorneys, investigators, and support programs 
are issued along with instruction for the scat chin;; 
parent(s). Case lannagemont form(s) are distributed to 
tin scorching parent (s) along with a weekly ot r.onthly 
search report. 

This gives naxinur.) location potential to the par< »it 
as well as poac*» 01 rund. For the parents to know wht 
efforts are bean*; conducted and that every possible 
resource is being used will greatly reduce th*» an:. jl*''v 
oi ! emotional inpa< t *hat is always a h*trr it 1 f icilut:. 
for searching .aroats. 

The .j t adieu on •In* actual mutber of rii?s«»s, 
elapsed during Lho ^oat uh, Uiiidia?, and resotu v* >\ 
in the location will be a f i w of the K>"uii st»?v. 

towards maxirn/. in* efforts and Minimizing rests. 
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By reviewing the findings of the federally funded 
study, entitled "The Meat Rack Report", and other 
available research into sexual exploitation, it is quite 
obvious that organized groups involved in child 
adduction, pornography, and pedophilia, use 
cooputerizat ion as one of many tools in the organ i'/^d 
api M oach to abduct, prostitute, murder, and exploit 
children. 

I respectfully suggest that our inability to network 
for the safety and protection of those same children 
through NPO operated systems is one of our most 
negligent oversights. The IMCF is willing to develop n 
comprehensive study for the implementation of this 
project . 

A key resource which we intend to provide through 
cooperative agreements with the private sector are the 
acquisition of computers, software, training and 
installation without government funding. 



Summary 

Simply stated, if the IMCF provides proof that 
approximately $800,000 worth of hard assets and 
resources can be made available through our private 
sector associates, The Federal Government agrees to fund 
the necessary finnncial assistance that will result in 
the establishment, design, and inplcmentat ion of his 
computer access program. 

Ficcommenda t ion 

1. Provide a letter or 1 silent to the IMCF winch 
outlines the willingness to fund th«* research a: J 
development plan for the Computer Access Project ,»n <i 
budget of $150,000 if the IMCF demonstrates th«« 
fol lowing: 

A. The acquisition of 100 computer systems 
including the ne«; .is«try hai «l»»ir«i and softu.ir«*. 

D. Thi? nat is; factor, proof of our ^bilit> to i1* a *».n 
the in»cessnry cu.it. o:j sot' ware, tiauun*** tad .ii^i.'i) I <hi n 
of all systems. 

C, A eoi'tprchi'tts i v.» plan ior th»* 'ir.i*, ■ u|>ab' I > * > **, 
and support for the nv<rali < ■ » J > <u t - 
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Section 3. The National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children* 



Statement 



A national center for missing and exploited children 
is an essential element in obtaining a powerful and 
well-organized approach to the many chiJJren and 
families that desperately need our help. The National 
Center currently possesses every possible potential for 
progress and effective programs that can result in the 
i mplementation and stability of many aspects concern ing 
missing children. They have established tremendous 
networks in law enforcement, government, private sector, 
and education* 

The Center's literature and resource materials are 
among the best inf ormat i on that has ever been created on 
this issue. In fact, the IMCF believes that the 
National Center's talent and capability in the 
development of such resource manuals has indirectly 
assisted in a variety of positive results including the 
location of massing children, and the education of 
NPO's. 

The National Center has also coordinated efforts in 
legislation, state clearinghouses', and conferences that 
arc to be commended, supported, and continued. 
Furthermore the operation of the toll-free hot line is a 
powerful resource which is staffed by dedicated men and 
women who deserve the gratitude, recognition and support 
of everyone who is involved with this issue. 

With this statement in mind, we will now review the 
other areas that must be addressed so that their 
resour< *s and interaction with NPO's becomes more 
effective for all concerned. First of all, the National 
can maximize the utilization of resources and 
information by providing thera on a monthly ba:.is to all 
legitimate NPO's. The fact that progrr.ms, studies, ami 
resources are not shared with the thousand plus staff 
Members and volunteers who are struggling to help 
parents and children through local NPO's is a direct 
contradiction of their philosophy of "being of 
as:; is tance" . 

h'i'h regard to the National Center's involvement in 
providing cervices and assistance to NPO's, we must 
understand that the National Center is also a Non-Profit 
Organization with their own needs for developm;nt •«! 
fii* Xraitting. Thir complicates the center's preceived 
roJ j due to the fact that you cacinoc help others it" 
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you have to concentrate on helping yourself; There have 
been many questions raised by NPO's in previous 
testimony that continue to cause problems for the issue 
as a whole. It is important to remember that these 
problems are not caused by the National Center and, 
Further, we must consider how the NPO's can assist the 
Nation?* Center. The solution, in our opinion, requires 
the following steps to be, taken: 

1. Identify the financial needs of the National 
Center and the sane for NPO's. 

2. Identify the programs that are effective and 
ineffective from both sides. 

3. Identify the specific needs that the 
NPO's would like in tha way of 

assistance from the National Center and then study 
the viability of fulfillment of those needs by the 
National Center. 

The final disbursement and review of this study 
should be administered by a member (s) of the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources. If chis suggestion is 
acted upon the committee members Wi.ll be a l ,ie to veigh 
and assess the actual needs and priority of funding from 
NOP's throughout tae United States, in addition to the 
if stinonies of i handful of experts with %ar>ing and 
contrastic interests. The IMCF is not a "spokesperson* 
for all NPO's and wo feel that their voices must be 
veighed with the same inportance as those viho are aok-d 
to personally testify before thi«* Committee. 

My testimony will be re'iewe^l b\ all \F0's that we 
can identify as being of interest in fh* n^re"n"n* or 
disagreement of our views. The IMCF 1 s lo miii^ fo»wiid 
l»» identifying what the najcrity of NPO spokes pel ,nn •. 
think, ard wh" never possible acting upon those 
r» > oi'iraendat ions . As for our personal r f cor'T^nd a 1 1 ojis , 
•/o e"nress 'he folloiin* view points 

1 f h - V;.-*"0 > iiou I d r\ r hot - 1 l ne < t » | | , ikicm ■ * *; 

"i in'nv , t n t Se Mtii u t ■. ^>< i tc h J" o < 1 1 ' ' l.id i un i t n y i <*»: 

» , i 'j t » n c f o r i \i • • i e i >ii is <; h r , 1 1 1 i he ,j i v e n • o > 

q • 1 1 r ; l e » I r.> " • • t i , > • * i , , ■ v Mi t u r i » j s 
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4. All resources that c»n le shared with 
individuals, and organizations should be collected *?'.d 
dissiaiated to NPO's on a monthly basis. 

5. NCMFC should create a specific outline as to the 
services they intend to provide and bow others can acess 
with these services. 

6. NCMEC slould provide their data and research 
with qualified non-law enforcement agencies (NPO). 

7. NCMEC should recall that they are not a law 
enforcement agency and create operating procedures and 
standards that reflect closer compliances to their 
purposes for inception. 

8. NCMEC should reduce overhead by using non-toll 
fre«tr numbers on a test basis. Wf believe that the 
number of calls for information, crank calls, runaways, 
etc- may prove to be of lore cost than benefit 

Sur tiary 

The Natioral Center has unique qualities that should 
be continued and perhaps expanded, havi..g a clearer 
dtfinition of the types and methods of services "ust be 
created; and sharing of certain types of information ppd 
resources is a nust. Furthermore, a national NPO survey 
is an absolute uust in the conaiderat * on of assisto^ce, 
funding priorities, ard services to be provided. i.ns 
study may very well prov ; that area* of "burden" » d 
areas of "ass l s t a n ce" can be rore effectively liaudl'd by 
or*ani ations other than the National Ci>nt»M . 

lV'Commendat ion 

1 . Immedntely 'ssist in t h r : cr'nhon j n t\ 
conclutionj w i.le ava,W»lt» thioujh an N^O saru. - 

?. Create a survey for law .-n '"or r e »r 1 1 tn 'iw 
their re (7 or. mend il i uns on th? U3«* of ' hti JdMi'tnl f »*iL"i, 

3. Cops i do.* i t e «3 of reunion 1 t hi mi,'' -»r« < ». ' t' 
t b i r .u J'iry 
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Section 4 
Public Perception and Advertisement 
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Section 4. PUBLIC PERCEPTION AND ADVERTISEMENT 



I would like to utilize this segment of my 
testimony to offer an overview of the "Missing 
Children's Cauje" a*id to review the reasons and 
realities for the public's ever changing perception. 
Please pay careful attention to the fact that the 
missing children issue has gotten its name, its 
reputation, financial support and current status at 'he 
hands of public opinion. 

With this in mind, it becomes vital +o take a brief 
look at how the cause became number one in national 
name recognition and how we can learn from this social 
psychological phenomenon • The phrase "missing 
children** issue was born out of a categorization 
concerning children that has existed for years. In 
order for the public to embrace an issue, they must 
be given "catch words" or phrases that combine several 
elements into one preceived throught. As an example of 
how thy* public is capable and suseptible to such 
"capsu 1 lzed overviews" we can review our own 
perceptions of the following: "Catch Words", missing 
children, runaways, child abuse, the homeless, Yuppies, 
non-p-ofit organizations, movie stars, criminals, etc. 

The note worthy purpose for this exercise is to 
show that without regard for independent or specific 
review, our society will make decisions and formulate 
conclusions on topics that individually vary froti ni^ht 
to day. Furthermore, the pubic will usually make 
these decisions and forn opinions through the r,i inn-; of 
advertisement and carkecing. The largest purveyor of 
public opinion is the media. T.V and radio rep rts, 
newspaper articles, and pictures o missing chile re' 
are all part of the vehicles which torn the public's 
perception of this or any other issu.~. 

The importance of thi * rudimentary overview is r u 
prove thnr we are facn.1 a critical crossroad whuh csn 
offer opportunities fur success or ( reale apathy vr* 
failure. 

Wl»f»n th^ missing children's in sue started on its 
upsutg it d A d o by ccmbini g runaways, nun-cu-. t m* i ii I 
abduct ons, "th.ownwav" ind ':nnin.:l abductions into 
on bit^» sue phrase /hich h.is formed a current public 
op l n i o ri . 

At the beginning, th<: punlic briie\.»d that ,i ! I 
missing chi ldrer. wer ■ Nik en by bit an 0 t*rs which I lm' to 
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fingerprint in , lass media, wide spread pub 1 ic concern , 
and organizations both for-profit and non-profit; each 
in their own way intending to take acticn. Then alorg 
comes chapter two of our story called "statistics on 
actual numbers of 

missing children in dispute. H PKase remember that 
the public has a right to q .estion how many are 
"actually" missing children oecause *hey have formed 
their opinions of what a missing child is and are 
usually not flexible to change. 

Chapter 3 . "The media has another f ie] h day" . 
4 .fter evei / possible form of media, both printed and 
electronic, has gotten enough mileage out of dang« is 
tlint face missin? children, many of them decide to 
promote the perception that missing children are not 
really "missn a " and Ihe National Center and NPO's 
alike nay s be trying to dupe the public. 

Chapter 4. "Widen -eadj apat t y, loss of credibility 
aid focus" . Now we f i nally «?et to.test the pub lie's 
support. In order ic: the dudiic to continue their 
perceived notion, they are forced to make a 

choice are runaways, non-custodial abauctiors, and 

homeless children wortn mv renewed concern, or «. :. I 
discontent to find out that they weren't kidnapped and 
rmrdered and, therefore, I will pay less attention. 

Naturally., the sane uninforn«.M reporters and their 
nu' nces go brck on he soap box to proclaim that th«2 
p. obi en of mssinj? chiMren holds very litt. le if any 
water. 

Chapter 5. "Wawenng public opinion". Thin 
brin;s us iu-to~dnte with the following generalized 
public perceptions and their pit iniatcd level of 
opinion. Group I. :s0-\ bel lev . nissirg child-en ai<2 
M"btly non-cus tod in I abduct 10 > and fe» I lens aoved by 
the importance of the cvi".-. 

Group 2. r )5"5 bclifve misMnj? children :ir»* n rr a I 
probl.-n in this country but rrally don't unr>" t ii.«t 
vh-il t:>ey at f». (Jrouo 3. 5\ Generally understand*; th" 
P t obi r*MR f» n d d i r ion s i n n s o t the MPoiP* children i i 

liroiio ^ . 5*. don't know, and don't rnrr. 

Obviousi' fcl.i'/ 1 estiunt'b i.ri t.int to stu*' # 

,»i o , r c \ i e r ii 1 1 y t>h ' r h r 1 r >e a ronr 1 i 1 bed t hr on ,» h t h 
A A i' Pre m i . 
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The point of thi, ovt view is to establish the 
realities and resources which weigh heavily in our 
favor or opposition, and Co learn how to control them. 
This nay be acosplished by reviewing the following 
obse. vations and recommendations. 

Observation A. The NPO's, the National Center, 
etc., do not control public opinion and that most 
people huve become desensitized to the current format 
of advertisement of missing children's pictures. 

Hecommendat ion : First study tlie current levels of 
public opinion and create a new awareness pro^rai that 
responsibly regains public opinion. Change the format 
of missing children's pictures to show pictures of 
children who are found, advertisements concerning the 
issues (categories of missing children ) and a clear 
message that the public needs to become more informed 
and that donations are , eeded 

Observation B. We have millions of opportunities 
to get our message across to the public and yet we are 
not asking for support; which inturn, makes the public 
susceptible to making donations that are largely 
unappreciated by the programs that need that support. 

Recommendation. Always advertise the ne-id to 
become informed and to donate in ^very possible poster 
product, and network which displays photos of missing 
children. Utilize the ADVO system ond other nuttiOiKs 
to request that the public support their loral clarity 
by calling the Better Business 3u oiu for referral. 

Summary 

lie organizations providing vices i\;r u<>m:i{ 
children must analyze ihe ub lie's r>tn c jp ' 1 on of L!x* 
issue and learn how to take advantage of our t'.",ovf.r , 
for guiding the nublic's response to their needs 

If this is nnt inrediatels ict onp I ishr d we uuy 
loos' our cur r,.uit opportunities <.m<J be ^Ititk witli , 
ever increasing tnrher of ns,in forded md ,»p.nheiir 
v 1 ewf oints . The seriousness of this s v !j j n. t > » n >ts ' > 
under estiriatrd. 1 \>t: N, 0' <; are p uvnlin 1 \ i li 
community ser\ic*s hhich requite ,i i 1 1 i on > nf dull m . 
p >lir support L'nl(Sr. u** want I o th »• ,\ r up*. 

1. jcoiije iion~L'>, ' . c I" vi ri ' i n f 1 b e g i n g for t • cl » m t 1 » , i * , i - . i « ■ 
w- ha.l b-ttt-r f » ■ i ► out lull hu r K n '* >on> (••■'. hrhmd I '* i . 
crU ltal reality. 
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Psychological Studies and Aftor Care 
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February 10, 1989 



Mr, Ward Leber 
Executive Director, IMCF 
1111 Torrey Pir es Road 
La Jolla, CA 92037 

Dear Ward, 

I couldn't reach you by phone just now and, as I'm 
leaving -for New Yc*k, I wanted to up-date you on AFCY 
program plans witn our Professional Advisory Board members 
in case you wanted the in -format ion in connection with the 
testimony you will be giving in Washington . 

As you know, we will -focus heavily on preventive 
intervention e-f -forts in sif-uations where children are at 
high risk o-f developing menial disturbances* 

Irv Philips at Lang ley Porter, and David Sha-f-fer, at 
Columbia, -feel that the children o-f psychiatrical ly ill 
parents ire high priority, as are chiloicr. with early 
learning problems. Eli Bower, at Berkeley, has a very 
interesting possibility m this latter area. Berry 
Brazelton, at Harvard, -feels that pre-school intervention 
as early as possible, is a key area with emphasis on 
-family dynamics, and I'll be meeting with him and his 
program chief in Eoston on the 2nd. Reg Lourie in 
Washington and Sally Province at Yale -feel that in-fancy is 
a most critical and pre nising point -for action, and that 
training programs to enable larger numbers o-f people in the 
various other professions involved with children and 
-families represent the prime need. 

I'll tell you more about this when I s^e you in 
Washington next Monday. 

Best Regards, 




Dr. Edgar 3. Philips 



EEP/jg 
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I. PHILIPS 



154 

fully implemented— prevention. Prevemion trans* 
formed pediatrics, and it was the impetus for 'he 
incepuon of chilu psychatry. Tarjau (1959), .n his 
presidential address ro the American Association of 
Mental Deficiency; Eisenberg (1962), at the American 
Orthopsvchiatric presidential session, and others have 
called for a new beginning starting with prevention 
W.» will not develop inoculants or fluorides for mental 
health, but we can have a comprehensive program of 
prevention thro. ' research and early 'niervention. 
In describing p- .rams for prevention, let me start 
■\vith a clinical example. 

Case of David C 

David came from a lower-middle-ciass family. His 
father, an aloof and troubled man. held two jobs and 
had little time for his son. His mother, an extremely 
disturbed, ambition, and aggressive woman, expected 
too m - ., from him. 

There is not much his! or, from David's early years. 
When he started *chool at the age of 5. he stuttered 
severely. His school advised speech therapy, but his 
mother disregarded the advice. 

He was an aberrant an^ng his schoolmates. Until 
the fourth or fifth grade, he wore, at his mother's 
direction short pants atid Little Lord Fauntleroy out- 
fits—much out of place in the tough working«class 
neighborhood where he lived. His mother maligned 
him because >he expec.^d him home from school and 
allowed little time for play m the neighborhood His 
classo nes maligned him when he did play because of 
his "su .v" behav lor. 

His mother had him take Spanish, violin, piano, 
and ballet. In one form of punishment, she bad him 
practice the violin late into the night as she stood over 
him with a stick. Mark* around his head. face. bodv. 
and legs attest to frequent beatings. At age 9, David 
was referred to protectee services because or emo- 
tional and phvsica! abuse. Although investigation con- 
firmed all allegations, no proceedings aeaina the fam* 
il> were taken, and no recommendation to separate 
the child from his mother was made 

The abuse intensified when he becat, school 
problem— hyperactive, anxious, and disruptive. His 
school, neighborhood, protective, anu mental health 
agencies alike recognized that Oawd was mcntallv ill. 
He was transferred from one public school to another. 
His parents threatened to «end hm. away and contin* 
ued to punish him. N*5 matter v*hich way he '»rned. 
no matter what he did, David could not satisfv his 
mother. He ran aw. frequently He wi. referred for 
p«vchiatnc treatment repeatedlv. but nwie vvas pro- 
ved. 

•Juvenile authorities doenbtd David at age U as 
iiav mg a lack of conscience He lie* easilv and has 



a rich fantasy life , . . Although he is quite inhibited 
sexually, his f? *tasy life has a tendency to place him 

i a domineering position over many women." The 
psychiatrist felt that David was seriously ill and re- 
qmreti custodial care and treatment. 

Whea he was 16 years old. David ran away from 
home because he feared his mother. He went into a 
neighboring county, broke into a number of cabins, 
and stole a gun and other items, which he tr:ed to sell. 
A policeman was called, and David was remanded to 
Ju*enile Court, where he had been known for several 
jears. He was sent to N'apa State Hospital and placed 
in the juvenile ward, a crowded, locked facility with 
little available treatment. He ran away frequently but 
was returned by the polu-e. After 6 months, the hos. 
pital concluded it could provide httle for him. He was 
returned home, with psychiatric treatment mandated 
as a condition of .ns discharge. ,\*o treatment waj 
undertaken. He began to molest voung children in his 
neighborhood. 

He spent 2 years in Youth Authontv, 9 in a federal 
prison .for assault and rape, and 9 more in a state 
prison for a _<ries of assaults, kidnapping, and rape. 
He was a model prisoner (Los Angeles County Supe. 
nor Court. 19S4). 

He became ;he alleged "Trailside Killer." raping 
and hideously killing eight victims. After his trial, 
which cost the state of California 3 million dollars, 
David was found ^ ultv and sentenced to the gas 
chamber. But who is guiltv 0 David? His family 0 His 
schools. 'J.e luvenile justice and mental beal'h svs- 
terns, so jI elfare agencies, legislators, or a ho.^t of 
others? 

There v*ere the usual excuses. There were no facil- 
ities to treat David. there was no treatment tine 
available He was not a suitable candidate ior ps>ch> 
therapv- his mother was too recalcitrant. Alencus 
passed him one to another without coordination or 
follow-up, each e\p<cung the other to assume r^pon- 
sibilitv but knowing that no one would. 

Who faileo David 0 \\ ho bears the respons.bilitv ns 
society exacts us retribution v^hen the pelfet drops m 
the gas chamber 0 Would it have made a difference if 
he had been treated v*hen his behavior signaled dan- 
ger° I do not pretend that we can predict ending;, to 
*uch beginnings but we certainl> can pred:it a need 
lor treatment. From the time he was a -Vv earmold 
^utt erer, Dav id'» life rellecu the mi>sed opportunity 
lor early intervention and prev^rtion. 

As we plan for prevention, w* would all agree thit 
research is fundamental, a complete und^tasuiir^ «i 
tl e child— his inner world, his jovs and fciiv— :m i 
u jik\ through adolescence. W e mu»t undeMai A th-* 
developmental factors of how children contr »n their 
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Woman runs spectrum of emotions 
while searching for child 




UNITED — After US day* el waiting a d watering. Pan Churamor « w« reu/wefl 
*>tf> n«r 2-yoar-otd ton Rob«n on Jin 7 Tn« boy ted boen Men by *»s UV*t us 
' Nonh CaroJrfi*. (GUit piXrto by Vinco Qi*ei) 
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By MARK LARABEC 

Over the past year, Pam Chiara- 
monlc has fell every emotion possi- 
ble, from fear to anger to frustra- 
tion. 

She's still feeling emotional, but 
the sentiments arc ones of happiness 
and joy. On Jan. 7 her son Kobort 
was returned to her after 22G days of 
wondering and wailing. 

Chiars -ontc works for the U.S. 
Postal vice as a mail carrier. 
Last May »3 she arrived home from 
work to find Iter toyfriend Robert, 
her son Robert Jr., 2, and many of 
her possessions missing. 

She said she didn't know what to 
do, especially since she legally had 
to wail three days to begin to file the 
paperwork to gel her son back. It 
took two weeks to get all the papers 
filed before stale and national or- 
ganizations could start looking for 
i>2 child. 

"Our relationship was going 
through a phase," she said cf her 
boyfriend of five years and two chil- 
dren. "I.g M «ss$ both of us couldn'l 
handle the situation." 

Once she figured out what had 



happened, she said she was afraid 
and angry. She had no idea where 
Robert had taxen her son. Matters 
were complicated because '.he boy 
has a heart condition that requires 
daily medicine. 

"I really thought he was doing it to 
frighten me, maybe jolt the re- 
lationship, something like that," she 
said. "I went from mad to sad to the 
point of pity and feeling sorry for 
myself. 

"I thought it was impossible that 
this was happening to me." 

The only thing she could do was 
call Robert's family and leave mes- 
sages for him to call. She said there 
was some animosity between her 
and the family, and she wondered if 
he ever received inc message. 

"I cr:w and begged to that family 
to pioasc have him give me a call," 
she said/'I never did gel the call." 

Chiaramonlc enlisted the help of 
the International Missing Children'; 
Foundation, which put out fliors with 
Robert Jr.'s photograph. The group 
was responsible for finally finding 
the child. 

During the time her son was gone, 
she still liad to care for her other son 



Jamaino, C. She was also working, 
and said it was hard to keep her 
composure on the job. 

"The job is always pressing time 
wise," she said "Having that on 
your mind, ifs /cry easy not to do 
your job correctly." 

She constantly called agencies 
that were helping her, all the time 
not knowing wi...t (hey were doing 
and how the search for yf.ung Robert 
was going. 

"I was in constant contact with 
everybody...! begged them/' she 
said- "There was many a night I 
cried and prayed to the Lord, when 
is this going to end?" 

Her prayers were answered ear- 
lier this month. She was at work 
when she received the call that her 
son had been found. 

"I didn't think it was for real," she 
sr.fd. "I just couldn'l believe thU he 

WU» lUliilUl 

Little Robert had been found at his 
grandmother's house in Onslow 
County, N.C. Robert Sr. had left 
liimc there in the care of his sister 
while he looked for work. The boy 
was in good health, but had not taken 
his medicine the entire lime. 

Chiaramonlc left work an went 



home to make arrangements for the 
(rip to Onsiow. The fntcrnational 
Missing Children's Foundation 
made (he reservations and paid for 
the trip, She could not say enough 
good things about the organization. 

Onslow County Sheriffs Deputies 
had taken Young Robert to the coun- 
ty's Department of Social Services. 
She was frightened that he would not 
recognize her. When she first saw 
him he was playing with a jack- 
in-the-box toy. 

"I said Robby, this is mommy. Jfc 
gave me a big hug and I started to 
cry," she said. "He oacked up and 
said, 'Mommy, please don't cry.' I 
knew right then it was going to be 
O.K." 

Things arc getting back to normal 
for Chiaramonlc and her two chil- 
dren, although she says she is a J>it 
o,'crprotcctwi-tjf them. 

"I'm clad I was able to tfoi him 
back at a young age," she snid. "1 
think he'll remember what hap- 
pened to a degree, but I think he'll bo 
able to place it behind him." 

Parn and her lawyers arc trying to 
serve Robert Sr. papers to appear in 
court. She said she wants to be gran- 
ted full custody of both children. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Leber. 

Mr. Meredith, do you have any comments or do you want to re- 
spond to questions? 

Mr. Meredith. My only comment, Mr. Chairman, is to thank you 
and your colleagues on the record, again, for all you've done, for 
your support, for your availability, for your understanding. And 
the same appreciation directed to the very able staff on both major- 
ity and minority side. We are really very grateful for the relation- 
ships. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. You've helped build that re- 
lationship, Mr. Meredith. 

I just found out the Present's budget just settled here on Cap- 
itol Hill a few minutes ago. Again, he zeros out the money for juve- 
nile justice for the deinstitutionalization and the separation of ju- 
veniles and adults. You know, there were 23 States not in compli- 
ance on jail removal at the beginning of this present fiscal year; 23 
States. That's a large number of States not in compliance, and yet 
the President asked for zero dollars for jail removal. That offends 
me. 

For the Missing Children's Assistance Act, he does ask for the 
same $4 million as he asked for last year. I'd like to have seen, you 
know, some increase there, but at least he didn't zero that part out. 
So, we havo the same base as we had last year. I think it should 
have been increased, but that's the budget as it arrived here this 
morning. 

Let me ask you some questions here. Mr. Leber mentioned the 
sum of $150,000 to help networking between the public non-profit 
agencies. V T hat ways can the Federal law, the Federal Government, 
and this committee encourage better networking between the 
public non-profit agencies that serve these children? 

Mr. Allen. I think the law does that. I think you have sent that 
message clearly that we need to network, and frankly we think 
that important beginnings have been made. We certainly would 
not represent that there is the kind of system in place that needs 
to be in. I think it needs to be noted that there are a lot of non- 
profit organizations out there, that many times when a child disap- 
pears or there's a particularly riveting case, one of the obvious re- 
sponses is to create an organization and pursue it. 

In our testimony we delineate some of the approaches that the 
Center is trying to take and that includes many of the very issues 
that Mr. Leber is talking about. I think we've made progress in 
computer networking. We have a standing committee made up of 
just a few of the organizations to help us do a bettor job of 
networking. We* have dedicated staff to work with them. We hear 
from the organizations regularly regarding fund-raising and what 
can we do and how can we share information. Our hotline refers 
cases to the volunteer organizations on a regular basis. So, we're 
committed. We want to do more. Obviously, the seed money for the 
non-profit organizations is very important, and we would support 
whatever Congress could do to enhance that relationship. 

Mr. Kildee. Your hotline, at certain hours of the day, does not 
have a human being responding. During what hours do you have a 
recording answer the calls? 
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Mi\ Allen. We operate— let me go to my notes for information— 
but it's 16 hours a day Monday through Friday and 8 hours per day 
on a weekend. And that's basically a product of two things. One, a 
product of experience in terms of call volume, and secondly, it's a 
product of the level of funding. Our board has looked closely at the 
issue of whether it should be 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. And 
frankly, it costs a lot of money to take the next step. Our percep- 
tion is that we are not losing cases, we are capturing all of the in- 
formation. There is quick follow-through. And as you will note 
from the data, we average 155 calls per weekday and 43 calls per 
weekend day. So, that's— the hours have been set based on experi- 
ence and volume. 

Bud, do you have anything to add to that? 

Mr. Meredith. Not a thing. We have our technical director here, 
Mr. Chairman. He'll— I think can give any further feel for this 
that you want. It's a function of activity and cost effectiveness, as 
Mr. Allen h?s described it. 

Mr. Kildee. There are two factors. The time you do have the 
person responu g, that's the time when you're more likely to get 
the greater number of calls, and also the cost of manning the 
phone 24 hours a day, 7 days a week is a factor. I would like to see 
what we can do to remove that second factor there, because that's 
something that perhaps we can have greater control over. 

Now, Pm fairly emotionally stabk as are most Members of Con- 
gress. [Laughter.] 

But, when I dial a number and get a recording, I get very frus- 
trated and very often tempted to leave a message that might get 
the attention of the person. I can recall the day where you called 
the rectory and got a person. Now you call the rectory, and the 
priest has some kind of recording device. It is rather frustrating. 
I've sometimes thought of leaving some Latin expressions on that 
machine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Allen. But, we would welcome additional assistance to ac- 
complish that and it certainly, it's a viewpoint that our board and 
staff shares with you. But, as Mr. Meredith indicates, it's a func- 
tion of both workload and cost effectiveness.' 

Mr. Kildee. I can see how maybe at 3:30 in the morning when 
loneliness sets in and frustration sets in and a person remembers 
that there is a hotline. They feel very lonely, maybe bottomed out, 
decide to call that hotline. Getting a recording could cut off maybe 
that one chance of reconnection with what should be connected 
with, So, I would like to look into that. 

I can understand the fiscal limitations and that's our responsibil- 
ity tc try to address ourselves too, on that. I'll come back to some 
questions and I'll— after Mr. Tauke here. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me ask just a very general question. A few years ago 
the missing children's issue seemed cO be one that was very popu- 
lar, a national cause if you will. Now, it would be at least my obser- 
vation that it is another one of those national causes that has 
slipped off the focus of national attention. Is that healthy? Because 
we were maybe doing some things wrong. Or is that a cause for 
concern? 
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Mr. Allen. I think it's healthy and let me quibble a little bit 
with what has, in fact, occurred. I think there has been a maturing 
of the issue, and an increasing understanding of the true nature 
and dimension and dynamic of the issue. 

I know it's dangerous to site studies without having it in front of 
you to validate, but within the last year there have been — Adver- 
tising Age, I recall, ran a piece asking people what is the issue for 
which you would be most willing to be taxed? And three or four 
years after the original emotion and visibility of this issue, pro- 
grams to support missing children are still number one on the list. 
So, I think there is a tremendous reservoir of public concern that 
remains. The nature of the media, the nature of the attention has 
changed. And frankly, we think that's healthy. There's still a sub- 
stantial amount of media, but it seems to be less emotional, more 
substantive media. 

And from the standpoint of the Center itself, I think the Center 
has grown up and has matured and has reached a point in which 
we're operating like a business. We have maximized efficiency, 
we've made changes, adjustments. When we came into place three 
and one-half years ago we literally started up with a crush of case- 
load demands and training demands, without a hotline in place, 
and I think that the way it has been managed has been truly re- 
markable. 

But, my assessment would be that it's still a concern, but that 
basically the slightly lower profile has enabled us to do a better job 
of networking with all of the child advocacy community, network- 
ing with the runaway community, coordinating with all of those 
out there. 

And the final thing I would say is, I know the Congress was told 
several years ago that we faced a situation in which there was a 
virtual absence of knowledge and sophistication and systems and 
network to deal with the problem of missing children. That's 
changed. Laws are changing all over the country. Law enforcement 
agencies have been trained. There are specialists out there. There 
are people who understand the issue. Communities are talking to 
each other. States are sharing information so that, when a kid dis- 
appears in one State and shows up in another State, now somebody 
knows that there's a clearinghouse in that State— if it's one of the 
39 States— and that there's a National Center that can help. So, I 
think that there is a maturity and an increased sophistication. But, 
we've only just begun the process. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr, Leber. 

Mr, Leber. Well, I agree with some of those points. But I would 
like particularly to believe that without the ability to affect and 
direct public opinion of the cause — which we seek funding and 
need new programs— we're in a very, very dangerous position and 
in allowing the impetus of the public to go by the wayside. I think 
it's a mistake to have the general public believe, incorrectly, where 
the problem is if that's not where the problem is. 

What I think we need to do is to, as quickly as possible, educate 
the public on what the segments are that deal with missing chil- 
dren. Because, I think, if they are given factual information and 
they find out what happens with runaways, with non-custodial ab- 
ductions, with criminal abductions— wc have some of the pieces of 
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advertisement that are suggestion there, and they deal with the 
criminal abductions. And it says, we don't know where missing 
children are, but we know where they're found. And its got a pic- 
ture of a grave. But the ad copy for the program specifically says, 
thank God, basically this is the smallest percentage. This is not the 
largest percentage. It goes on to talk about other pieces about run- 
aways. 

See, the media has controlled this issue. The National Center, 
the non-profit organizations have not controlled public opinion of 
this issue. As soon as the r^edia went wild in getting a lot of atten- 
tion for it there was legislation passed, there were organizations 
that started, there was public opinion that was generated. Many 
things happened. Then, when there was a closer analysis of the 
real statistics, instead of the public saying, in many cases, well, 
okay, most of them weren't murdered, but they're getting sexually 
exploited on the streets, they're getting abused, they're becoming 
addicted to drugs, they're falling in the hands of pedophiles. That's 
not what the public said, because that's not what the media was 
there to serve up to them. What they were there to give them is, 
they're not murdered, they're just runaways and just non-custodial 
abductions. 

I think that's dangerous for our funding issues. And I think it's 
difficult for the non-profit organizations, certainly, to survive in a 
community that does not depend on Federal dollars but depends on 
community support. How's the community to support that effort if 
they become apathetic because they're uneducated as to how big of 
a problem these different issues are? 

So, I would say that absolutely the answer to how to deal with 
this is — or one recommendation at least — is outlined in my state- 
ment. It's called a marketing analysis team. We've got a group of 
very good people that will network with the universities in every 
State in the union that will use their interns in :narket research, 
their segments of the 

Mr. Tauke. I'll want to follow up on that later, but if you'll allow 
me to 

Mr. Leber. Okay. 

Mr. Tauke [continuing]. Let me focus just a little bit on the Na- 
tional Center. You do a lot of wonderful things, but there are some 
troublesome things in my mind that perhaps we can explore a 
little bit. 

At first, it seems to me that your attitude and this subcommit- 
tee's attitude, toward runaways is substantially different. This sub- 
committee, I think, has pretty consistently taken the view that 
runaways are not criminals and the first line of attack should not 
be law enforcement. My understanding of the philosophy of the 
Center is that basically your approach is that, well, you've got a 
runaway, get the law enforcement people active, get the person re- 
turned home to the family, to the parents. Is my perception wrong? 

Mr. Allei. t . I would not share that perception, and in fact, the 
approach of the Center toward the whole array of problems is that 
the child or youth is basically viewed as victim. And that's the ori- 
entation. Certainly, a first step is to get the child home. It's one of 
the reasons why one of the first calls that our hotline operator 
makes is to the National Runaway Switchboard when it is a run- 
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away problem, and one of the reasons why we attempt to network 
so closely with the runaway organizations. 

Let me add that there is a somewhat different constituency. And 
one of the reasons why I think we've made such headway on the 
runaway issue is it's the child, it's the youth who tends to call the 
runaway hotline. It's the parent, or the law enforcement agency 
that tends to call us. So, there is a networking or a coordination 
there that certainly can accomplish both purposes. There is no 
question that our philosophy is to do whatever we can to get the 
kid home, but in full cooperation and coordination with the run- 
away organizations. 

The second point I would want to make is that I mentioned spe- 
cifically that we are particularly concerned about those runaways 
under 14 and where there is evidence or indication of the potential 
of sexual exploitation or victimization. 

Mr. Tauke. Allow me to interrupt, if I may. Suppose that you get 
a call from a parent who has a youth who you suspect is a run- 
away. What do you do? 

Mr. Allen. Let me get our Deputy Director for Technical Assist- 
ance to respond to that. John, do you want to? This is John Rabun 
who's over the technical assistance area, and probably can speak 
best. 

Mr. Rabun. Mr. Tauke, would you repeat the question? 

Mr. Tauke. Suppose that you receive a call on your hotline today 
from a parent who says, I've got a 14-year-old who has run away 
from home. How do you respond to that? What happens? 

Mr. Rabun. Well, there would be a number of things that would 
happen and some which obviously would have to depend on the 
specifics that the parent gives you over the phone. But, in general, 
they would be referred to the National Runaway Switchboard, both 
those kinds of efforts and the other two national runaway hotlines. 
If there's any presenting information about sexual abuse or physi- 
cal abuse in the family they would be referred to those organiza- 
tions. 

We would ask the parent if they have contacted the local police 
agency or in some cases the State police agency. In most cases now, 
the answer is yes. When we started, the answer clearly was no. 
Fine, if they've done that, great. Usually parents this day and time 
will ask us could you please query NCIC to see if my child has been 
put on the missing persons file of that computer. We do so while 
they are on the line and inform them, simply, yes or no. If our staff 
feels like the child was inappropriately loaded — I don't mean by 
that a judgment call, but there wasn't significant information on 
there for someone to help find the child—then it's given immedi- 
ately to the technical staff who start working with the law enforce- 
ment agency who entered that report and who are working the 
case. 

I do think your point is well taken. We do come from a point of 
view that when children are missing from what we have to pre- 
sume, as a clearinghouse, is lawful, caring adult supervision — we 
usually use the term parent for that, or at least parent surrogate — 
that there's a concern out there for the criminal justice and juve- 
nile justice community. That is not to say that we do not under- 
stand full well that there's also heavy duty social service concerns. 
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If your question's intended to indicate that we believe all kids 
ought to willy nilly go back to their home, I don't think we're that 
naive. Our people have come out of 10 to 20 years, each, experience 
working in child protective services. I'd be the last one to sit here 
and tell you that I think every child, just because they happen to 
be on the NCIC, ought to return to their own family. 

On the other hand, I think we have to start with that presump- 
tion and believe and try to work to get the criminal justice system 
and the child protective services system to work together for the 
best interest of that child. It simply does not serve the best inter- 
ests of any child to stay out there as a runaway because someone is 
making an allegation, true or false, that daddy is an abuser, 
mommy is an abuser, my parents don't u ie care of me. Fine. 
We've got a child protective services system to deal with that. 
When children call us or parents call us and give us presenting in- 
formation that there is "eh," a problem at home, then we, in turn, 
call the child protective services agency like any other person. 
We're not immune from reporting statutes. So, it's not a black/ 
white situation. 

The presumption is we need law enforcement out there to help 
us find children. Law enforcement rarely returns children to their 
homes. If you find a kid in another State, the officer in the finding 
State is not going to be the person who returns the child home. It's 
going to be a social services person who, hopefully, has been 
trained in proper care and duty to the kids and will find out 
whether the kid's been abused, neglected, needy, or abandoned. It's 
not a pe-fect world out there but the stopgaps, I think, are in 
place. 

Mr. Tauke. There is, I find, in my own mind a lot of confusion 
about the national hotlines, duplication of services, who does what. 
I have to say I don't think I am quite as understanding as the 
chairman. I don't know how in the world you can have a hotline 
for which the stated purpose in your testimony is to receive reports 
of locations of missing children and only have it running part-time. 
I also note that the National Switchboard receives a lot more calls 
than you do. 

I'm not sure which I should pursue first. I guess (a) Is there du- 
plication? and (b) What is the purpose of your hotline that makes it 
different from those others that are in existence? And why is it 
that that purpose can be served with a part-time hotline? 

Mr. Rabun. Well, Mr. Tauke, part of the difference, I suspect, in 
ur hotline is, as Congress directed the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention to provide certain things. One of those 
things, and it wasn't called a hotline it was simply called a toll-free 
telephone service in the statute, was no guidance given in terms of 
hours per day and what have you. But your point is none-the less 
well taken. 

I, too, share the reservation. How do you — you're given x amount 
of dollars, how do you maximize those number of dollars? Mr. 
Allen's already spoken to that issue, so I won't belabor it 

Our technical staff has always felt, as has our Federal grant 
manager, that we probablv should have a 24-hour toll-free tele- 
phone system in place. To do that at this day and time would cost a 
minimum of $125,000 a year additional to what goes into that serv- 
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ice. I don't quibble with that at all. I think it's a needed type of a 
thing, but it is, after all, costly. 

I think to answer the second part of your question 

Mr. Tauke. Just a second. Let's just dwell on that for a minute. 
Maybe my understanding is wrong, but I understand you spend a 
whole lot more on your hotline th^n the National Switchboard does 
on theirs, but that they handle more calls. They're open all the 
time. Why is it that yours is so expensive to operate and theirs 
isn't? 

Mr. Rabun. One of the answers would have to do with the staff- 
ing patterns. We use paid professional staff to answer all of the 
calls unless there's a special, like an Adam movie, or something 
like that. The National Runaway Switchboard, at least historically, 
has used a heavy component of volunteers. 

Another difference which may speak to a piece of your question 
is— Mr. Allen's already indicated— that we take most of our calls 
from the professional service community and from parents. Very 
few of our calls generate from children themselves, whereas, in the 
National Runaway Switchboard, the vast majority of their calls are 
generated by children themselves. It's a difference in focus and, I 
think, a necessary difference in focus. 

I think the staff of the National Runaway Swithchboard and our 
hotline staff, at this point, are working very closely together. And 
there's sort of a common agreement that yes, there is some dupli- 
cation, but only duplication in the sense that the same parent or 
the same kid might call both hotlines. But there is not duplication 
in terms of the focus of services. 

Mr. Tauke. Okay. Define for me, if you will, what the focus is of 
your service versus the focus of the National Switchboard and 
what the difference is between the two. 

Mr. Rabun. I'm not all that apt at defining what the National 
Runaway Switchboard does. I have a pretty decent idea. I know 
pretty well what we do. 

Our focus is— under the statute— to take sitings of missing chil- 
dren and relay those calls to official agencies, and secondly, to pro- 
vide technical assistance to parents, agencies, not-for-profit organi- 
zations, and citizens in terms of prevention programs, in terms of 
finding missing children, and in terms of children who might be 
sexually exploited, etc., etc. Those are fairly well-defined in the 
statute. That's what we have stayed, fairly righteously, glued to. 

The National Runaway Switchboard, on the other hand, is set-up 
for one thing, to provide counseling over the phones to children 
who are calling, who need a different type of service. 

Mr. Tauke. I think that's fairly clear and probably justified. But 
now, if the first purpose which you listed is to take reports of sit- 
ings, if I cite somebody at 10:00 on Saturday night, I presume I 
have to wait until sometime during the day on Sunday for that 
report to be received. 

Mr. Rabun. Not necessarily. There's a voice mail system so the 
person can leave the report in full on the phone recording systems 
with the right kind of prompting. I know where you're going with 
that and I think I agree with your philosophy. 

Mr. Allen. We don't disagree. 
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Mr. Rabun. There's certainly no substitute for a real live trained 
person on the end of the line. I just can't argue that. But, it's not 
like you get nothing. Albeit it's fairly sterile. 

Mr. Tauke. I'm not necessarily pointing fingers, I'm just trying 
to get a handle on what's happening. I've got more questions, but I 
will yield at this time. 

Mr. Kildee. Okay. I have some more too, but I'm going to turn it 
over to Mr. Visclosky first. 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Allen, in your written testimony you talk 
about future issues, and the whole question of funding has been 
touched on a number of times today. In reviewing your list, there 
are a number of State and cooperative issues that you touch on. 
Since we are talking about the reauthorization, would you want to 
see any changes made in the underlying Federal statue as far as 
the authority granted? 

Mr. Allen. Basically, no. I think our hope here today is that 
there is no retreat from the mandate, that there is reauthorization, 
that there's a continuation of level of support. The recommenda- 
tions that we make, there are obviously many of them, involve 
State statutes. We have a legal technical services division that is 
working on a variety of issues, local, State, national, and interna- 
tional. And it would— we see these as issue areas which are logical 
extensions of the mandate of the legislation and which we can 
begin to get into following reauthorization. 

Mr. Visclosky. So, as far as the underlying reauthorization, you 
wouldn't be looking for any specific changes. 

Mr. Allen. No, sir. 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Leber, would you have any comment? 

Mr. Leber. Yes. There are a lot of efforts that should be support- 
ed and continued. There are also other efforts that I may not be so 
specifically apt to identify without surveying some of the available 
programs through other organizations that I may not be aware of. 
But I think that, in general, there are areas of burden, financial 
burden, and areas of— well, basically they can be handled by other 
elements. I think that there are some areas that you may find out 
that can really lighten the load of some of the funding that's being 
spent. The question of the toll-free hotline perhaps is one of those 
kinds of areas. Careful consideration has to be done of that. 

As far as coordinating a national effort, I think legislation has to 
be very, very, very well supported— that a national effort has to 
continue as far as those things go. 

There are some areas that I think funding priorities have that 
were not addressed yet, need to be met, and they are some of the 
most positive things that have happened in the issue. One of them 
is the Conference for Missing and Exploited Children. I think that 
that should be provided for, specifically. 

Apparently one of our advisors had called and talked with the 
National Center and also with the rest of our committee at the At- 
torney General's Advisory Board. And I searched, and there doesn't 
seem to be enough money out there for it. And I think that has 
brought together some of the best productivity in the industry. So, 
one of the changes I would specifically want to see happen is that a 
national conference continue every single year and be provided for. 
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Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Chairman, I would yield back to my emotion- 
ally stable senior colleagues at this time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kildee. I'm glad to have that on the record. [Laughter.] 

Where is your number, which you operate x number of hours a 
day, so many days a week, actually located? Here in Washington? 
Over on K Street? 

Mr. Allen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kn'^E. Okay. I would like to explore the possibility of get- 
ting additional funding so that could be run 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. 

You know, I put an extremely high priority upon human dignity 
and human life and I try to treat all the children that this commit- 
tee has responsibility over in the same way as I would want my 
own children to be treated. That's a pretty good rule of thumb. I 
have three teenagers and I really try to think, how would I want 
my own children to be treated. I know you more commonly get 
calls from adults and maybe some agencies at your number there, 
but I'm sure that you get calls from young people too. I would want 
those who call to not have that recording there, because this could 
be a very crucial call. 

I would like to explore the possibility of some funding to allow 
you to keep that line going 24 hours a day. We're under, you know, 
severe fiscal pressures right now. But, I have one idea as to where I 
can get the money. It's located about four miles across the river 
here. [Laughter.] 

It's a five-sided building over there. I imagine they have a hot- 
line. I'll bet you that runs 24 hours a day. Their hotline does that. 
[Laughter.] 

They could probably give you a few instruments too. I'm not sure 
it's even feasible or reasonable, but on an emergency basis, short of 
doing that, installing call-forwarding so someone could be available 
to receive that call. Call-forwarding is technologically available. 

Mr. Rabun. Mr. Chairman, it might be worth noting it's not a 
perfect world, obviously, in terms of the citizen. But, at least in 
terms of local law enforcement and in terms of State law enforce- 
ment, these State clearinghouses, staff are on call by electronic 
means to those State clearinghouses and local law enforcement by 
means of pagers which work throughout the country and what 
have you. So we have, in the last year since we were here -before, 
instituted that measure. Again, it's more of a stopgap. We obvious- 
ly haven't taken the final leap, but, there are some pieces in place 
that at least help on the law enforcement and professional social 
services level. It obviously then only impacts the citizen parent if 
they've gone through those other channels. But, it beats where we 
were at this time last year. 

Mr. Kildee. Well, Bud and Ernest, maybe we can explore some 
means to keep that line operating 24 hours a day. 

Let me ask you this, too. One of the mandates of the Center is to 
provide technical assistance to the police. How do you do that? 
How well are the police generally informed as to what they should 
do with a child when they find him or her. For example, are they 
encouraged to take them to a runaway shelter? I mean, these kids 
who are runaways, remember, are not criminals. They are status 
offenders. In some areas you have to constantly remind the police 
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and even the judges of the fact, you know, that they are status of- 
fenders. How well are we making progress in that? 

Mr. Allen. Let me answer generally, and then let Mr. Rabun do 
some specific illustrations. 

As I mentioned earlier, we maintain a full-time staff of technical 
advisors who are all trained professional law enforcement person- 
nel. One of the challenges of the hotline and of those technical ad- 
visors when a call comes in that identifies the problem that re- 
quires a lot of assistance for the caller is that those people spring 
into action. They identify, based on the particular jurisdiction, 
what the resources are that are out there so that State clearing- 
houses are advised, the appropriate law enforcement agencies. It 
could be telling the caller how to make a report, and who you 
should call. It might be networking with those agencies themselves 
and certainly in those jurisdictions. 

The director of the National Runaway Agency is on our board at 
the Center. And so we've tried to work closely with them and make 
sure that we know what the resources are. 

Why don't you talk about specific case-examples of how that 
might work, John. 

Mr. Rabuh. Well, it works basically two ways. You can go pro- 
active, which we prefer to do, and that's by putting out the right 
kind of professional literature and then doing the back-up training, 
hopefully more for the trainers. When you realize there -are in 
excess of 22,000 law enforcement agencies in this country it's frus- 
trating, to say the- least. 

We have gotten two manuals out. One on parental kidnapping, 
specifically, and one is a general investigator s guide for how law 
enforcement should handle missing children cases. 

Both of those documents speak at some length about the necessi- 
ty to fully interview children when they are located by law enforce- 
ment. Interview them to the purpose of, was there a reason you 
ran away from home? Is there any reason you can't go back home? 
Is there anything you want to tell me? You obviously don't want to 
find, you know, indians behind every bush. But, by the same token, 
I think law enforcement has a responsibility to these kids to find 
out, hey, you know, what's bothering you? If it is a law enforce- 
ment problem then they can begin to set that problem resolution 
in motion. If it's not, then they can refer to their colleagues in 
social services. 

One of the things we found very helpful in that endeavor is when 
we do training around the country and in Canada we require the 
requesting agency— if it's social services they get cops there, if it's 
law enforcement they get social workers there. So that there's a 
forced, if you will, and in some cases it truly has been, comradery 
in that training session of— wait a minute both professions need to 
hear the same thing consistently at the same time. 

Unfortunately, it's impossible without the help— and we've 
gotten that in about 40 of the States at this point through their 
State police training academies. They are requiring the use of our 
text as a norm. The Federal law enforcement training academy is 
requiring it down in Georgia. The FBI academy at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia is requiring it in their academy. So, there s beginning to be a 
pretty decent infusion of, hey come on, these- kids— in fact, you're 
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right, Mr. Chairman— are not criminals, tyost of the times they are 
victims and we need to address that. 

The true need of law enforcement is simply to locate the chil- 
dren. In the vast majority of cases that's where the cops get out of 
it. From then on they are handed over to social services and shel- 
ter houses and what have you. It's the only place you've got to 
turn. They need to know that too. 

Mr. Kildee. After they locate the children, do they know how to 
locate the runaway shelters? Do you keep, for example, a compre- 
hensive list of all the runaway shelters in the country so you could 
advise the police department in Smithville, Michigan 

Mr. Rabun. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kildee [continuing]. Where the nearest runaway shelter 
would be. 

Mr. Rabun. Absolutely. That's done on a daily, nightly basis, 
whether it's asked for or not, I might add. Sometimes people don't 
ask for that. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Tauke has a second run of questions. 
Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Allen, you indicated in your recommendations on future 
issues that we should do something for the creation of State clear- 
inghouses in the remaining 11 States. How should we go about ad- 
dressing that problem in your view. 

Mr. Allen. Well there is some financial assistance, and I think 
there are a variety of approaches. And I would want to make it 
clear that the National Center is not opposed to Congressman 
Lewis' proposition. I understand there are some fiscal implications 
to that. 

We think it's significant that there are 39 already. Now, they're 
of different shapes and sizes and most of them are mandated—not 
most of them, but a lot of them— are mandated by State statute 
and are funded through various vehicles. There hc.d been assist- 
ance provided by OJJDP. I think it's, within the present context, it 
would be our recommendation that they be encouraged to do so, 
that there be some level of financial assistance as an incentive to 
do so and in most cases— though frankly, I think the push to create 
a clearinghouse has got to come from within that State. 

Mr. Tauke. So, could I assume from what you're saying that es- 
sentially we're doing about everything we should? 

Mr. Allen. I think so. 

Mr. Tauke. Okay. 

In the course of your discussion you indicated the necessity for 
access to NCIC. And then I thought I heard in response to one of 
the questions that you suggested that you could check the NCIC, 
which sounded like you did have access to it. 

Mr. Rabun. Both are correct. We have presently, we have full 
access to NCIC for the purposes of two of the files, missing persons 
file and the unidentified, or what we colloquially call the dead file, 
for unidentified bodies and what have you, to match them against 
a missing persons file. 

Where we are grossly ill-serving the purposes of Congress and 
certainly our own is in not having commensurate access with the 
wanted persons file for the purposes of working parental abduc- 
tions, parental kidnappings. It's taking our staff the better part of 
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three to four weeks to get a file ready so that pictures can be put 
out of a child nationally, and what have you, because of the legal 
liability. Were we truly Government, we might could fit under the 
Federal shield 

Mr. Tauke. Is there some easy way around that, or is there 
something we should be doing? Should we declare you, for purposes 
of access to the file, a law enforcement agency? 

Mr. Rabun. I wouldn't want to do that, Mr. Tauke. Maybe a 
criminal justice agency but not a law enforcement agency. Or Con- 
gress, if it deemed proper, could simply indicate that the Center 
either should be given access to or has access to or whatever. There 
really are no legal bars to it according to counsel both at Main Jus- 
tice and at the Bureau. 

Mr. Tauke. I don't think it's included in your testimony, or 
maybe I just missed it, if there is a recommendation that you have 
in that regard that you'd like to submit I think it might be helpful. 
Obviously, it would be rather technical. 

Mr. Allen. Right. We will do so. 

Mr. tauke. Mr. Leber. I tried to look at the rather lengthy 
amount of testimony, very well prepared apparently, that you have 
given us, but I didn't have a chance to do that prior to this morn- 
ing. 

As I understand it, you were suggesting throughout some sources 
of funds for various things including a certification program, re- 
search, some survey information, computer access, and so on. Are 
you looking for this subcommittee to include, in the act that we are 
reauthorizing, funding that would go to your organization, or to 
some similar organization, or would be distributed to non-profit or- 
ganizations? I'm not sure that I really understand precisely what it 
is you're asking. 

Mr. Leber. Okay, that's a very good question. Specifically, what 
v/e are talking about— there are two different issues— there are 
specific areas where my foundation has resources that are avail- 
able to give non-profit organizations and have for quite a long time. 
We have produced a myriad of educational videos, public service 
announcements— usually national celebrities— that can be utilized 
as resource for other non-profit organizations simply by not show- 
ing our telephone number there and our local name but giving it to 
those other local people so that they can help. 

The same thing with some of the advertisement. A lot of the or- 
ganizations that we've networked with have donated some very, 
very helpful assistance to us which we don't want to hold on to as 
we're the guys who did it. We want to say here's a package, you 
guys can use this. You can use this television commercial. You can 
use all these public service announcements. I think holding on to 
that for the purposes of saying that, you know, an organization 
somewhere in the United States did a good job is not going to 
attack the issue in general. So, for projects like that, if there are 
distribution costs, if you identify that there are a lot of assets— and 
there are some costs in developing a way to distribute those to 
other non-profit organizations— then I would certainly ask that 
that be addressed in legislation, not specifically to the Internation- 
al Missing Children's Foundation. 
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^ But, when you find a resource that's very good out there— and 
I'm not going to take the time to tell you the many that are, but I 
think the survey will tell you how many good programs are out 
there— you'll find out that a tremendous amount of money that's 
currently being spent, not just by the Federal Government, but by 
my organization in trying to raise money for things that I didn't 
know the guys in the other State already had, and th*y would be 
willing to give me. I do think that there should be a provision to 
take a look at what's already available and redistribute it. 

As far as specific suggestions, whereby, certain board members of 
ours have relationships with private sector associations that have 
developed an interest, and certainly in the capability of computer- 
izing, the organization throughout the United States. 

As an example, Computer Sciences Corporation is the world's 
largest computer facilities management company in the world. 
They process more telecommunications information than anybody. 
They are very willing to assist us in doing this. I think in those 
kinds of cases the specific individuals that are able to influence the 
private sector in giving us that much assets, $60,000-$100,000 
worth of computer hardware in helping to develop that, I think in 
those specific areas then, specifically, the money should co to that 
group, to the International Missing Children's Foundation^ 

However, the priority for funding those kinds of things, or the 
supervision of that money— it's very difficult sometimes in adminis- 
tering grants. Some of the reporting requirements of the smaller 
grants can eat up quite a bit of money just in developing the ac- 
counting procedures that it takes to comply with all that. 

So, what I'm suggesting in an overall philosophy is you find the 
organization that is best suited to do that, whether it's the Interna- 
tional Missing Children's Foundation or the National Center or 
Adam Walsh Center or Child Fund or whoever it happens to be. 
Figure out who's got the best assets and put out a request for a 
proposal. 

Say that if somebody— I'll give you an example. The Internation- 
al ^Missing Children's Foundation was able to understand that 
$150,000 was available to develop a software program. And we had 
the connection where— a capability to bring some assets to it. We 
would not say, we're not going to help provide those assets to other 
non-profit organizations unless we administer that grant, because 
that s ridiculous. We're interested in trying to utilize assets that 
everybody has for the good of what we're all here for. So it doesn't 
have to be 

' Mr. Tauke. You're suggesting for these purposes we give funds to 
let s say HHS to be awarded then to various organizations for these 
purposes. 

Mr*. Leber. Absolutely. I think when you find a good program 
that's already been developed out there you should interview the 
many organizations that might be capable of doing that. 

Mr. Tauke. One of those recommendations related to a certifica- 
tion program. Are you suggesting that we should have a Federal 
certification for non-profit organizations that deal in the area of 
missing children? 

Mr. Leber. Absolutely not. It's not a Federal certification. What 
it is, is providing Federal monies to non-profit organizations, and I 
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think it's stated in there to provide on-going training. It's a danger- 
ous thing for somebody to certify an organization because who 
knows what they are going to do tomorrow, you know. They mav 
become associated with— a lot of the recommendations we've 
learned through networking have come from our making the same 
mistakes so many other organizations have. You know, in working 
with fund-raisers or whatever have you. So, I do not suggest that 
the Federal Government endorse— which it would never, it'd be ri- 
diculous to ask for— or certify that organization. 

What I suggest they do is provide some modest funding to a com- 
mittee, an oversight committee, that has the right educators, the 
right people in developing the surveys, the right people in scoring 
the tests and provide that as something that needs to be done as 
training. If the National Center's provision for those kinds of pro- 
grams works with a component where perhaps the International 
Missing Children's Foundation underwrites some of the expenses 
involving video production, which we have a tremendous access to, 
great. We can work together on it. But I do think it should be a 
provision. I do think it should be an additional provision that 
allows this kind of training to be distributed. It's not an expensive 
process. It's one of the le' jt expensive ways to get some of the best 
direct services to the pr ic. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. V ;losky. 

Mr. Visclosky. 1 we no further 

Mr. Kildee. Be .e we conclude, I'd like to just indicate that I'd 
like to explore F j, with you, and with you, Ernest, two areas. One 
is the phone lin * there to see what we can do to keep it open 24 
hours a day. And I think that we agree that that would be the 
ideal. So, let's try to explore some ways of doing that. And then, I'd 
also like to explore further the relationship of H.R. 1653, which 
Mr. Tom Lewis has introduced; to see how enactment of something 
like that would affect the role of your agency. I think those two 
things are something that we can explore on an informal level too. 

I do appreciate the testimony of all of you here this morning. I 
think that we are serving t!va same constituency, children. 

There are probably three vulnerable groups in society, just by 
their very nature. The young, the very old, and the poor. And the 
young, the very old, and the poor are the ones who need a sensitive 
and kind Government more than any other— most of us in this 
room will survive pretty well no matter whot Government does. 
But those who are vulnerable really need a kind, sensitive, and 
sensible Government. And I think that your testimony here this 
morning will help us to make that Government more kind, sensi- 
tive, and sensible. 

And Mr. Leber, we appreciate your testimony and the very good 
document you gave us here also. 

Mr. Leber. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. I think that in this effort of serving our children 
there's plenty of work for both the Government sector and the pn- 
vate sector to do, and we still won't reach all the kids who need 
help. But maybe we can reach more if we can find some good coop- 
eration between the private and public sector bl;e that. I think 
that we will try to work with both of those groups to achieve that. 
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And we thank you very much for your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Our next panel will consist of Janet Dinsmore, the 
Ad Hoc Coalition for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Washington, D.C.; William A. Bogan, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Coalition of Hispanic Mental Health and Social Service Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D.C.; Tom McDonald, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, National CASA Association, Louisville, Kentucky, Donna 
Gary, National Board Member, the National Council of Jewish 
Women from Fairfax, Virginia; and Ronald L. Williams, Executive 
Director, Covenant House (Under 21), New York, New York. If they 
would come forward. 

Ms. Dinsmore, do you want to start first? 

STATEMENT OF JANET DINSMORE, AD HOC COALITION FOR JU- 
VENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Ms. Dinsmore. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

We appreciate thq opportunity to testify before this subcommit- 
tee, and we strongly support the reauthorization of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Fm Janet Dinsmore, editor of a publication called Justice For 
Children, and a member of the Ad Hoc Coalition. 

The coalition has actively supported the mandates of the JJDP 
act and played a vital role in its reauthorization in 1980 and 1984. 

As you mentioned yourself in your opening remarks, the act has 
been a major force for change with a very small budget. It has pro- 
vided seed money that has leveraged much larger amounts in 
public and private funds at the local and State levels and been a 
catalyst for new services. Federal research monies have made pos- 
sible the testing of new alternative approaches to delinquency pre- 
vention and juvenile crime. And the consequence has been new 
local partnerships, new training resources, better procedures, and 
more effective responses to youth needs— which your own commit- 
tee has brought out. And we thank you very much for it. 

Despite improvements, however, we still have a long way to go. 
And thcie's been considerable retrenchment in the last eight years 
under the Administration's get tough attitude toward juvenile 
crime, combined with significant cutbacks in prevention and treat- 
ment programs for troubled youth and families. And I'll give you 
some examples of that. 

Most States have now enacted legislation increasing the number 
of juvenile offenders tried in adult court. As a result, kids under 18 
admitted to adult prisons has jumped drastically. There they face, 
as we all know from media coverage and research and long experi- 
ence, terrible problems of overcrowding, lack of appropriate educa- 
tion and training, sexual and physical assaults, increased suicide 
risks, and long-term emotional damage. We don't believe adult pris- 
ons are the place for kids. 

Lawmakers have also stiffened penalties for youth abjudicated in 
juvenile courts, resulting in enormous increases in the number of 
juveniles confined in detention centers and secure facilities. Reli- 
ance on incarceration, as opposed to treatment services, for young 
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offenders is producing widespread reports of mistreatment— abso- 
lutely shocking cases around the country— chronic overcrowding, 
inadequate services, and suicides. 

According to research findings, minority youth are not only in- 
carcerated at a much higher rate than whites for similar offenses, 
growing numbers are confined in public juvenile detention centers 
while white offenders tend to be placed in private facilities— deseg- 
regation by race in the juvenile correctional system— research is 
increasingly showing. Juvenile's with mental health problems are 
frequently held in secured detention where they receive little, if 
any, appropriate treatment. 

The lack of due process protections has been a long-standing 
problem in the juvenile justice area. Many accused and abjudicated 
juveniles are either not represented by counsel at all, or represent- 
ed by attorneys who are completely unfamiliar with juvenile law or 
treatment options. 

Unlike— I m going to digress— the missing children's area which 
attracts great sympathy on the part of many people, the plight of 
troubled youth and troubled adolescents and offenders is not a pop- 
ular one, and they have traditionally received the lowest level of 
professional services. You ask any survey, any group of teachers, 
usually the junior high level is the most odious and the one every- 
one is trying to escape. And that holds true for judges and lawyers. 
It s viewed as a very low status. In one study in New York they 
found only 4 percent of the attorney's representing kids had mini- 
mal competency. That means they had read the file before they 
went into court, or they knew the child's name. 

Countless juveniles run away each year, many of whom are es- 
caping abusive home situations. Shelters throughout the country 
have to turn away kids because they don't have the space. Many 
public systems and agencies do not coordinate efforts resulting in 
duplication, and more often gaps, in needed services. 

Our coalition is made up of 25 or more organizations. They range 
from ones focusing on recreational programs to those dealing with 
very hard-core, serious juvenile crime. We bring a range of differ- 
ent viewpoints and concerns, but we are united in support of the 
need to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice Act. And we believe, more- 
over, that its potential has not yet been realized. 

Our recommendations are directed more toward strengthening 
current provisions rather than proposing new initiatives. We sup- 
port the four-year reauthorization schedule for the act. We believe 
that the benefits of a longer reauthorization term are offset by the 
need to hold more hearings, as your committee does, to identify 
problems and consider solutions. 

We believe the December, 1988, deadline for removing juveniles 
from adult jails and lockups should be maintained. And States and 
local governments should be urged to maintain this deadline and 
assist it to the extent possible in achieving this goal. 

We believe the act's original focus on delinquency prevention, re- 
habilitation, and treatment must be re-emphasized. Programs that 
build the juvenile's self-esteem and ^elf-discipline have proven suc- 
cessful and should be replicated. 

The need to deinstitutionalize status offenders must be reaf- 
firmed. A recent California Supreme Court ruled that courts can 
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now jail truants who disobey orders to attend school. That's exactly 
the kind of thing the Juvenile Justice Act was set up to counteract 
and we feel this is a terrible step backward. 

Community-based alternatives to institutionalization must be 
strongly supported by Federal directives and monies. Nearly 30 
States have taken the lead in reexamining juvenile corrections 
policies, reducing the populations in secure institutions enclosing a 
number of those facilities. Reform efforts have included family 
treatment, tracking programs, day treatment, education, proctor 
advocates, group homes, specialized residential programs for emo- 
tionally disturbed kids, and drug and alcohol outpatient services. 
There have been impressive results of such reforms and they've 
been evaluated by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
in Utah, which found substantial declines in recidivism, even 
among youth with "extensive and serious criminal histories includ- 
ing violent offenses." 

One approach that has proven effective is the adoption of juve- 
nile statewide subsidy programs which can leverage, aga^, larger 
amounts of money specifically directed at an objective of the act. 
We would suggest that those subsidies be directed to the develop- 
ment of more alternative and community-based services for young 
offenders. 

An area of great concern is the valid court order provision of the 
act. We opposed it when it was originally introduced and we still 
have strong concerns about it. The problem is very little is known. 
There's been no research done or data available to see how it's 
working. If this is going to continue in the act we would like to see 
studies to find out exactly how it's being used, and how extensively. 

Mr. Kildee. You may recall a battle on the House floor that I 
took part in, about maybe six years ago, to strike that part of the 
valid court order. 

Ms. Dinsmore. We have fought that. 

Mr. Kildee. I, unfortunately, lost that battle then. [Laughter.] 
Ms. Dinsmore. Keep fighting, please. 

Data collection and dissemination must be improved. While 
there's a great deal of data turned out by some agencies in Govern- 
ment, we lack information on what is working in time to make use 
of it. Local problems have no way of building on past successes or 
avoiding failures if they don't know the results of projects that 
have been funded by the office. We need the information and we 
need it quickly, as soon as the results are available. 

Education and access to appropriate mental health services are 
essential for juveniles at risk or already enmeshed in the system. 
The office must work to insure that all placement facilities provide 
educational and treatment programs staffed by trained personnel. 

The office must also strengthen the role of the coordinating 
Council, since this can bring the coordination of Federal effort on 
very broad problems that OJJDP traditionally has not had the 
funds to handle, such as the educational and emotional needs of 
youth at risk. 

Alternative learning, programs are critical for many young 
people on the verge of serious trouble. There's probably no greater 
opportunity to help young people outside the family than in the 
schools. This is an area which OJJDP cannot do alone under its 
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present budget nor maybe should be asked to do. But, it's an area 
where they can work with others if they take the initiative. 

Local and State interagency cooperation must be encouraged 
through discretionary grants and planning. One example is the 
link between abuse and delinquency. It has been very well estab- 
lished by people working for years, a§ well as demonstrated in re- 
search. This must be reflected in the kinds of policies mandating 
coordination between agencies that work with these kids. 

We have two final points. One is that the Coalition believes 
firmly in a separate system for juveniles. We've seen increasing 
moves to criminalize the juvenile court. And while we would sup- 
port some of the due process protections that are coming in, we 
fear a loss of the traditional objectives of the juvenile system which 
are prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. These objectives 
should not only be maintained, but strengthened. 

The second is that, as you know very well, the advocates in this 
area have had to fight for the existence of the act and we may be 
forced back to doing that again with a zero budget. We would like 
to be able to spend our time finding ways this act and other laws 
for children can best achieve a system that truly serves their 
needs. We fervently hope the time is past when the existence of the 
act itself is in question. 

We appreciate your leadership. This committee has been great. 
You have been a strong force for change yourself. And we hope you 
will continue to work for the promise of the act. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Janet Dinsmore follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE US. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

SUBMITTED BY THE AD HOC COALITION FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

FEBRUARY 18, 1988 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before the Subcommittee on Human Resources on reauthorization of the 
federal Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, and greatly 
appreciate the leadership this Committee has provided In Improving 
conditions for troubled children and families. We are particularly grateful 
for your understanding of and unwavering advocacy for programs that are 
needed and programs that work. 

I am Janet Dfnsmore, editor of the publication Jnstire for Children, 
and a member of the Ad Hoc Coalition for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. The Coalition Is a group of over 25 national, state and local 
organizations committed to responsible juvenile justice policies and 
programs. It meets monthly to discuss Congressional and federal action as 
well as current Issues affecting juveniles In the justice and social service 
systems. The Coalition actively supports the mandates of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act of 1974, and played a vital 
role in Its reauthorization In 1980 and 1984 

Accomplishments 

Over the last 14 years, the JJDP Act and its amendments have been a 
major force for change. Roughly half the states have passed legislation 
restricting the Incarceration of juveniles in adult jails and lock-ups, and 
almost all have substantially reduced the number of status offenders 
confined In secure Institutions. The Incarceration of abused and neglected 
children in jails, detention centers and training schools has also been 
virtually eliminated. 

The Impact of the JJDP Act has been far greater than Its modest 
budget would suggest. Federal seed money and policy leadership have been 
critical In freeing other resources— both public and private— for use In 
urgently needed prevention and treatment programs. Formula grant funds 
have been a catalyst for new services for youthful offenders and abuse 
victims. Federal research moneys have made possible the testing of 
alternative approaches to delinquency prevention and juvenile crime. The 
consequence in many cases has been new-local partnerships, new training 
resources, better procedures, and more effective responses to youth needs. 
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Problems 

Despite improvements in social service and law enforcement 
procedures for handling abused and/or delinquent children, we still have a 
long way to go. There has been, In fact, considerable retrenchment In a 
number of areas, reflecting both the Administration's "get tough" attitude 
toward juvenile crime and significant cutbacks In prevention and 
treatment programs for troubled youth and families. For example: 

* Most of the states have now enacted legislation Increasing the 
number of juvenile offenders tried In adult court. As a result, the number 
of persons under 18 admitted tc adult prisons has jumped drastically. 
There they often face major problems of overcrowding, sexual and physical 
assaults, lack of appropriate education and training programs, Increased 
suicide risks, and long-term emotional damage. 

* Lawmakers have stiffened penalties for youths adjudicated In 
juvenile courts, resulting In enormous increases In the number of 
juveniles confined to detention centers and secure facilities. The reliance 
on Incarceration as an appropriate response for young offenders Is 
producing widespread reports of mistreatment, chronic overcrowding, 
inadequate services, and suicides in youth detention centers. 

* According to research findings, minority youth are not only 
incarcerated at a much higher rate than whites for similar offenses, " 
growing numbers are confined in public juvenile detention centers and 
training schools while white offenders are placed in private facilities (B. 
Krlsberg, I.M. Schwartz, P. Litsky & J. Austin, "The Watershed of Juvenile 
Justice Reform." Crime and Delinquency S f > i No 1, 1986). 

* Juveniles with mental health problems are frequently and 
Inappropriately held in secure detention where they receive little If any 
effective treatment. 

x Despite rights to due process protections, most accused or 
adjudicated juveniles are either not represented by counsel at all, or 
represented by attorneys unfamiliar with juvenile law or treatment 
options. The lack of qualified professionals throughout the juvenile justice 
system frequently leads to inconsistent and arbitrary responses to 
problems of abuse and delinquency. 
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* Countless juveniles run away each year, many of whom are escaping 
abusive home situations. Shelters throughout the country report having to 
turn youngsters away for lack of space. 

* Major public systems and agencies reponslble for dealing with 
troubled youth often do not coordinate their efforts, resulting in 
duplication and/or gaps in services. 

Recommendations 

The Ad Hoc Coalition for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
is made up of a wide diversity of organizations, ranging from those 
focusing on recreational programs for youth to those dealing with serious 
juvenile crime. While we bring different concerns and viewpoints to our 
meetings and represent many different constituencies, we are united in 
support of the need to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. We are also united In the belief that the Act's potential 
for reforming juvenile justice policies and procedures has not yet been 
realized. Our recommendations are directed, accordingly, to strengthening 
current provisions rather than proposing new initiatives in the Act. 

1. The Coalition supports the four-year reauthorization schedule of the 
JJDP Act. We believe the benefits of a possible longer reauthorization 
term are offset by the need to ensure more frequent Congressional 
hearings to identify problems, consider needs and suggest solutions. 

2. The December 1908 deadline for removing juveniles from adult jails 
and lock-ups should be maintained, and states and local governments 
should be assisted to the extent possible in achieving this goal. 

3. The Act's original focus on delinquency prevention, rehabilitation and 
treatment must be re-emphasized. Programs that build a juvenile's 
self-esteem, self-motivation, and self-discipline have proven successful 
and should be widely replicated. 

5. The need to deinstitutlonal Ize status offenders must be reaffirmed in 
federal policy. A recent California Supreme Court ruling that courts can 
jail truants who disobey orders to attend school provides an alarming step 
backward in juvenile justice reform. 
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6. Community-based alternatives to institutionalization must be 
strongly supported by feleral directives and moneys. Nearly 30 states 
have taken the lead in reexamining their juvenile corrections policies and 
reducing both the populations confined in secure Institutions and the 
number of such facilities. Reform efforts have Included: family treatment, 
tracking programs, day treatment, education components, proctor 
advocates, various models of group homes, specialized residential 
programs for emotionally disturbed youth, and drug and alcohol outpatient 
services. The impressive results of such reforms were evaluated In 
research conducted by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
which found substantial declines In recidivism, even among youth with 
"extensive and serious criminal histories including many violent offenses." 

One approach that has proven effective in several states Is the 
adoption of statewide juvenile subsidy programs supporting the Acts 
purposes. Such programs can be specifically directed to development of 
alternative and community-based services for young offenders. 

7. Research is needed to examine the use of the valid court order 
provision of the Act In Sections 223 (a)(12)(A). The Coalition was 
opposed to Its inclusion in the Act in 1980, fearing an Increase In the 
number of status offenders cited for criminal contempt and subsequently 
jailed. We are still strongly concerned about the valid court order's 
possible impact. 

8. Data collection and dissemination efforts must be Improved. The 
Bureau of Justice Statistics should be required to provide statistics on 
youth held in adult jails and lock-ups and In detention facilities, based on 
race/ethnicity, offense and gender. That Information should be analyzed 
and provided annually to members of Congress, appropriate agencies and 
organizations concerned with juvenile Justice issues. The external and 
Internal dissemination of research and project information must be 
reemphaslzed throughout the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. Those policymakers and service providers without means for 
Information sharing currently operate In a vacuum. 

9. Education and access to appropriate mental health services are 
essential for juveniles at risk of or already enmeshed in the juvenile 
justice system. The Office must work to ensure that all placement 
facilities provide educational and treatment programs staffed by trained 
personnel. The Office must also strengthen the role of the Coordinating 
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Council in addressing the educational and emotional needs of students at 
risk. Alternative learning programs are critical for many young people on 
the verge of serious trouble There Is probably no greater opportunity to 
help young people outside the family than the schools. 

10. Local and state interagency cooperation must be encouraged through 
discretionary grants and program planning. The link between abuse and 
delinquency has been amply demonstrated In research and practical 
experience, and must be recognized In Office policies encouraging agency 
coordination. 

We have two final points. One Is that the Coalition stands firmly In 
support of a separate system for juveniles emphasizing prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation. We believe those traditional objectives 
should not only be maintained but strengthened. 

The second Is that we would like to spend the next four years 
concentrating on ways this Act and other laws can best achieve a system 
that truly serves the needs of troubled children. We fervently hope the 
time Is past when the existence of the Act Itself is In question. 

Again, we appreciate the leadership of this Subcommittee and Its 
distinguished Chairman, Congressman Dale Kildee, in continuing to work 
for the promise of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 
Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, very much. 
Bill. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BOGAN, RXECUTIVE DIRECTOR NA 
TIONAL COALITION OP HISPANIC MENTAL HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Bogan. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. It is a pleasure to be here. 

I'm the Executive Vice-President of the National Coalition of 
Hispanic Health and Human Services Organizations. We are more 
commonly known by our old acronym, COSSMHO. We've been 
around for about 14 years and for 10 of those we have been active 
£ T ™« ™ qi ? enCy P revention field through a relationship with 
OJJDP. We also run national demonstration programs and teen 
pregnancy prevention, now in AIDS education, and health promo- 
tion and disease prevention and in substance abuse. In fact, we 
would have had several other people here but we have a national 
Hispanic conference on alcohol and drug problems in Miami. It 
starts today. 

I want to do just three or four major points, make three or four 
ma n J ° r P° in ^ m . m y remarks which you also have for the record. 
e \1 1S ^ t ilS Potion one of the compelling reasons why we 
feel that the OJJDP is important and that's some ba*ic demograph- 
ic facts about the Hispanic community. The point is that Hispanics 
have always been one of the youngest groups in the country. And 
as we look at the official census bureau projections on how the age 
demographics are shifting we see that Hispanics will be a higher 

?A?B° rt1 ?? of th , e youth Population from here on out into the year 
2010 and beyond. J 

It may seem like a minor point but, in fact, that shift is from 10 
to 13 percent of all 14- to 17-year-olds will be Hispanic. And if you 
use the high range of the Census Bureau projections, in fact His- 
panics will be 19 percent of that age group by the year 2010. That 
makes a bigger difference in States like California, Texas, New 
York where the population is clustered. And again, I'd just point 
out that about 90 percent of all Hispanics live in 9 States in the 
country. In fact, m California projections for that State show that 
Hispanics will be about 33 percent of the 10- to 14-year-olds and 
Sfi he Percentage of the 15- to 19-year-olds by the year 
2000. So we feel a very compelling need for this type of an agency 
to deal with the youth population of which our people are a higher 
proportion every year. 

The other thing I would point out, in terms of demographic 
Hnfr'VSS increasingly are living in poverty. And 
between 1979 and 1985 that proportion increased from 27.5 percent 
to 39.9 percent. And among Puerto Ricans, one of the largest-one 
ol the second largest groups in the Hispanic population-that rate 
was almost 60 percent of all Puerto Rican children living in pover- 
ty in lyoo. 

Now I realize that that may not, in and of itself, be a predictor of 
a juvenile delinquency problem. But certainly I think people are 
concerned about poverty and its relationship. 
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And finally, I'll just point out the dropout rate for Hispanics is 
probably about three times that of non-Hispanic whites, probably 
40-60 percent in many large cities. Again, not all dropouts become 
delinquents, but you look at that as a risk factor. Those are some of 
the population trends that make us look to this agency and its con- 
tinued existence. 

Now, the other thing that I'd like to point out, and it's been men- 
tioned to y^VL before, but again it's just underscoring the different 
rates of incarceration for minorities and non-minorities. And as the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Institute has pointed out, that in 1979 the 
rate of incarceration for Hispanic males was about 2.3 times higher 
than the rate for non-Hispanic white males. And that rate, in fact, 
had increased to about 2.6 times higher by 1982. So, you see those 
rates shifting. There's more of a doubt, disproportionate, if you 
will, incarceration of Hispanics over time. 

The other point I would make is that there is a difference in 
where they end up in the system. And one-day counts in 1982 
showed that 48 percent of whites in the system were in private fa- 
cilities and only 26 percent of Hispanics were in private facilities. 
So, again, we have sort of a two-tiered system emerging with His- 
panics and other minorities in the public system, probably getting 
less treatment and rehabilitation service. 

We have had, as I said, about 10 years of experience with 
OJJDP, and for all those years we've worked with the Special Em- 
phasis Division. I wanted to point that out because I understand 
there may be some discussion and some sectors felt eliminating 
that division. We feel that without the Special Emphasis Division 
OJJDP could not effectively work with minority communities. And 
I'll mention one of our projects to show how I think they were very 
effective. 

For the last three years we've had Project Hope which is a na- 
tional multi-site demonstration in which COSSMHO effectively was 
a "structural broker." In other words, we got a rather large sum of 
money, but we spent about 60 percent of that in contracts to local 
community agencies in which we helped them design and imple- 
ment programs which met local needs. It was not a mandated na- 
tional program, it was a grassroots national effort. 
. Because OJJDP was flexible in letting us do that, because we 
were able to provide technical assistance, because we could listen 
to local communities, we had eight very diverse programs but they 
all had success locally. In fact, as you'll see in the testimony, I 
think six of those eight now have State, local, and foundation funds 
to carry on the work now that we are phasing out the Federal 
money. 

And I guess I would make one other point about that success. 
Not only do we have, as a result of this program, new local institu- 
tions or programs and services, these groups obviously now have 
new relationships with State and local authorities which allow 
them not only to get funding but they've been appointed to State 
advisory groups and other committees. They are a part of a system, 
they are not outside of a system. They are working to make solu- 
tions. They are not just the problem .that the majority society insti- 
tutions have to deal with. And I think, perhaps, that's a major ac- 
complishment that we haven't documented up to this point. 
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Finally, I d like to just summarize three or four specific recom- 
mendations that we've included in our testimony. The first, of 
course, is that we should retain the Special Emphasis Division. I 
would also point out that because of what we see, even the overrep- 
resentation of minorities in the system, we would suggest that you 
add an additional priority under section 224a. And that's simply 
language to the effect that they should be developing and imple- 
menting national strategies to decrease the overrepresentation of 
minorities institutionalized in the system. 

We also would like to see that some language be added to the 
provisions for the National Institute for Juvenile Justice— I'm 
sorry, I m scrambling something here— it's for the research end of 
the act. And basically, we'd like to have language added that they 
should support research on the incarceration of minorities, includ- 
ing longitudinal, national trends, State and local patterns, and fac- 
tors contributing to the overrepresentation of minorities in certain 
facilities. 

*u TI i?i_?i r ? blen ? we ' ve seen is that there is a g° od data base there in 
the Children in Custody Survey. We don't see the analysis being 
done with that as quickly as it should be, and we don't see the re- 
suite being put out. And the next step doesn't happen, where you 
go from the national data down to the State or individual institu- 
tions and look at that overrepresentation, look at the reasons why 
the kids are m there, the length of sentencing, other data that you 
could start to explain why that overrepresentation is taking place. 
And I just don t think that's been done. We've talked about it with 
Hubert Humphrey Institute for a while. The foundation money 
wasn t there to do it, so perhaps the Institute could make that a 
priority for its future research activities. 

nA^n^ 611 1 think the final rec <>mniendation is simply that if 
UJJDP is going to continue the requirements for State plans, put 
some language in there that increases their accountability for mi- 
nority issues. I think right now minorities are usually— it's usually 
phrased in some way of equitable treatment or equitable consider- 
ation. I don t really think that's tough enough. I think since we've 
seen the overrepresentation problem. The State plans should ad- 
dress that both from a planning perspective and on the reporting 
perspective in terms of accountability. What have they done in sub- 
sequent years to look at that problem? If not solve it, at least look 
at it and try to understand it. And those are major recommenda- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of William A. Bogan follows:] 
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Chairman Kildee and Mcnbers of the Subcommittee, please 
accept my thanks for the invitation to testify before you on the 
very iaportant matter of the reauthorization of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

My name is William a. Bogan, and I an Executive vice 
President of the National Coalition of Hispanic Health and Hunan 
Services Organisations, aore comaonly known by its acronym - 
COSSMHO. Now approaching its fourteenth year of progran 
operations, COSSMHO is the only national Hispanic organizatic i 
currently conducting delinquency prevention programs on a 
national scale with the offico of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. Our conmitnent to delinquency 
prevention dates back ten years, when the first programs were 
initiated, in addition to our work directly in Hispanic 
communities, COSSMHO is also a nenber of the Ad Hoc Coalition on 
Juvenile Justice and participates in activities sponsored by tho 
State Advisory Groups, 

Our testimony is intended to offer the st ongest possible 
support for the reauthorization of this offio*, and it will 
focus on four najor points: (l) denographic trends in the 
Hispanic population and the younger age groups; (2) patterns of 
incLrceration of Hispanic youth; (3) exanplcs of OJJDP's 
effectiveness in developing prevention and connunity alternative 
prograns in Hispanic communities; and (4) rcconaendations for 
language which will strengthen the agency's ability to address 
the juvenile delinquency problem in Hispanic coaaunities. 



HISPANIC YOUTH IN THE FUTURE U.S« POPULATION: 
WHAT THE CENSUS BUREAU PROJECTS 

We have known for son* tine that a higher proportion of 
Hispanics than non-Hispanic white are age X8 or younger. In 
1985, about 36% of Hispanics were in that age group, conpared to 
24% of non-Hispanic whites. Nov, with population projections 
fron the Census Bureau, we can see with son© clarity how the 
youthfulness of the Hispanic population will evolve over the 
next twenty to thirtv years. 

Between the years X990 and 20X0, the Bureau cstinates that 
the proportion of non-Hispanic whites in the age group X4 - X7 
will drop, fron 71% to 66%. At the sane tine, the proportion of 
Hispanics i n the age range 14 - 17 will increase fron 10% to 
13%. It should be noted that the latter figure represents the 
raid-range pro'<K.-ions for Hispanic growth, and that under the 
high-range assumptions, Hispanics would account for 19% of 1C - 
17 year olds by 2010. 
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Likewise, in the age range 5 to 13 year olds, census 
projects that the non-Hispanic white proportion will decline 
from 71% in 1990 to 64% in 2010. The Hispanic proportion, 
though, will grow from 11% to 15%. Again, if the high range 
projections were used, Hispanics would account for 23% of the 5 
to 13 year olds by 2010. 

These national data, showing that Hispanics are increasingly 
becoming a larger portion of the youth population, do not 
accurately portray the extent of demographic shifts in many 
large states. In California, Texas, New York, and other states 
- particularly in the Southwest, Hispanics will be an even 
higher proportion of the youth groups. In California, for 
instance, Hispanics will account for 33% of 10 to 14 year-olds 
and a similar percent of 15 to 19 year-olds - proportions which 
will increase slightly by the year 2000. 

Of course, the growing proportion of H\spanics in the youth 
population does not, in itself, dictate that Hispanics will 
become more numerous within the juvenile justice system. 
Unfortunately, though, two other trends point to increased risk 
for social dysfunctioning in the Hispanic youth population. 

o Poverty among Hispanic children is becoming more 
pervasive. Between 1979 and 1985, the proportion of 
Hispanic children living in poverty increased from 27.5% to 
39.9%. Among Puerto Ricans, the rate soared to 58.6% - 
higher than even the rate of 42.9% for non-Hispanic Black 
children. (U.S. Census Bureau) 

o The dropout rate for Hispanics is as much as three times 
higher than the rate for non-Hispanic whites. Of those 
Hispanics who leave high school, approximately 40% do so by 
the fall of their sophomore year. (National Commission for 
Employment Policy and National Council of La Raza) 

There are other trends suggesting growing problems - high 
rates of adolescent pregnancy, early experimentation with 
cigarettes and alcohol, and the increasing number of 
female-headed Hispanic homes. The picture, then, is one in 
which the strengths of the traditional Hispanic family are 
eroding, peer examples of non-productive behavior are 
increasing, and, as suggested below, the likelihood of Hispanic 
youth having an encounter with juvenile authorities appears to 
be increasing as well. 

The conclusion we draw from these trends is that prevention 
and alternatives to incarceration must be high priorities for 
Hispanic communities. At present, there is no institution other 
than the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
which is positioned to provide the national leadership and 
resources necessary to prevent a major increase in delinquency 
and incarceration among Hispanic youth. This pivotal role for 
OJJDP must be sustained and hopefully strengthened. 
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HISPANIC YOUTH IN CUSTODY: THE PROPORTIONS ARE INCREASING 

It is not news to announce that Hispanic juveniles are 
incarcerated at a rate higher than that of non-Hispanic whites. 

£ of w the Children in Custody data base, published in May, 
1986, by the Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs 
calculated that in 1979 the rate of incarceration of Hispanic 
males was 2.27 times higher than the rate for non-Hispanic white 
males. By 1982, the Hispanic male rate was 2.6 time higher than 
that of non-Hispanic white malos. Another way of looking at the 
t0 com P are the difference rates of change. Between 1979 
and 1982, the Hispanic male rate increased by 36%, while the 
rate of increase among white males was only 18%. 

The increase of Hispanics in juvenile facilities is only one 
aspect of the larger problem. Minority youth are now the 
majority population in public facilities, and the system - 
composed of public and private facilities - clearly 
differentiates on a racial/ethnic basis. Data from 1982 
illustrate this point. The one-day counts showed that 48% of 
whites in the system were in private facilities, compared to 
only 26% cf Hispanics. 

„.,, Frora the existing data, then, two key policy issues emerge. 
Will we continue to find it acceptable to have higher rates of 
incarceration for minority than non-minority youth? And amonq 
those incarcerated, we will find it acceptable to have a 
two-tiered, racially-polarized public/private system? These are 
precisely the types of policy issues to which the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention can bring to bear 
research, resources, and leadership. There are few, if any 
national entities in the public or private sector which can 'more 
effectively carry out this mission. 

BUILDING UP HISPANIC COMMUNITY INFRASTRUCTURES: RESULTS OF 
PROYECTO ESPERANZA/PROJECT HOPE 

As an indication of OJJDP's ability to address the minority 
aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem, I'd like to offer 
the example of Proyecto Esperanza/Project Hope. In 1984, OJJDP 
provided the initial funding to COSSMHO to develop 
community-designed and community-based prevention programs in 
eight cities. COSSMHO played the role of "structural brrker » 
transfenng resources, approving local plans, monitoring 
progress, and providing technical assistance. In the second 
year, the project identified four additional community-based 
organizations, which were designated technical transfer sites 
and which developed new capacities through linkages /ith the 
initially-funded programs. 
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We have previously placed in the record descriptions of 
these programs, but I would like to call attention to our 
success in the process of building community infrastructures. 
By success, I mean the host agency^ ability to secure funding 
to continue activities after the planned withdrawal of federal 
support through the OJJDP grant. In brief, the accomplishments 
include those of 

La Familia Counseling Center, Inc., Sacramento, CA, received 
state funding to continue their casa program and volunteer 
training for a year. 

Hispanic Health Council, Inc., Hartford, CT, secured 
one-year funding to establish a Center for Child Abuse and 
Neglect Prevention; funding sources include the Connecticut 
Department of Children and Youth Services and the National 
Center for Child Abuse and Neglect. 

Proceed, Inc., Elizabeth, NJ, obtained one year of 
continuation funding from the state's Division of Youth 
Services and has new vendor relationships with the county 
court system and the Division of Child Protective Services. 

Association for the Advancement of Mexican Americans, Inc., 
Houston, TX, will continue parent training with funds from 
the Harris County Juvenile Probation Department and will 
support operate six "Host Homes" with its own funds while 
new support is sought. 

Institute for Human Resources Development, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, UT, has partial funding from the state juvenile 
justice block grant to continue crisis intervention with 
runaways and a small foundation grant to further develop an 
early intervention program with high-risk, young mothers. 

Youth Development, Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico, will merge 
our project with a new substance abuse grant; 

A common theme cuts across these programs: with support 
from OJJDP, local Hispanic communities created new delinquency 
prevention and community alternatives programs, and because they 
were responsive to unmet needs, in most cases funding 
alternatives have been found. There is another important 
outcome. In most of these communities, Hispanic leadership in 
the health and human services fields have strengthened their 
relationships with youth-serving institutions and officials. 
These productive working relationships, just like the new 
programs, will contribute to improved sensitivity and 
responsiveness to Hispanic community needs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STRENGTHENING THE ACT 



, * n re P eat *ng our call for favorable consideration of h.R. 
1801, I would like to offer for your consideration suggestions 
ained at increasing the Act's responsiveness to Hispanic 
concerns. 

Retain the Special Emphasis Div-^ on. The Division has 
shown its potential to respond to diverse Hispanic community 
needs with programmatic flexibility that emphasizes local design 
and direction of initiatives. Because the Division can fund 
programs of national scope, C0SSMH0 was able to creat, a network 
of community-based programs and transfer among them techniques 
and approaches that they otherwise might not have been 
available. 

However, given the disturbing trends in the incarceration of 
minorities, I would recommend that an additional priority hp 
added to Section 224. (a): 

developing and implementing national strategies to 
ameliorate the overrepresentation of minorities 
institutionalized in the juvenile justice system. 

„ Require that the National Tn^titute for Juvenile justice * nH 
Delinquency Prevention provide for ongoing an alysis of min nr^y 

£1 ?2if, ra *° n * The data available through the Children in 

custody surveys are invaluable, but the analysis is not done 
routinely and the findings are net widely disseminated, in 
addition, research must focus on localities and specific 
institutions in order to identify factors related to the 
overrepresentation. There are extremely important questions 
that remain unanswered regarding discriminatory practices in 
disposition of cases as well as severity of crimes committed by 
the various racial and ethnic groups. Accordingly, we would 
recommend that additional language be added to Section 243 
authorizing the Institute to 

support research on the incarceration of minorities 
including longitudinal national trends, state and local 
patterns, and factors contributing to the overrepresentation 
of minorities in certain facilities. 

i n states where minorities are over-r e presented in juvenile 
*L ! f! t ^°n»i r^fPUre state mans *nd »nm»»i perforce 

reports to address efforts to r-Artu c e the overrepresent^on 

States plans required under Section 223 should squarely address 
the minority incarceration issue - particularly those states 
where data show large numbers or proportions of minorities 
already in the system. Unfortunately, reference to minorities 
is limited to one item, which simply assures that assistance 
will be available on an equitable basis for disadvantaged youth 
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which includes minorities. Minority emphasis could come at 
numerous points in this section, ?,nd we urge this Subcommittee 
to examine the planning requirements very carefully for 
additional opportunities to emphasize action on, not just 
concern about, minorities. 

In conclusion, I want to underscore COSSMHO's support for 
the reauthorization of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
restate one of our primary concerns about the future. Hispanic 
youth increasingly will be a larger proportion of the nation's 
young people, but it appears that many of the Hispanic 
adolescents will face increasing risks for delinquent behavior 
and incarceration. Without the national leadership and 
resources of OJJDP, the battle to save Hispanic youth will be 
much more difficult. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Bogan. 

Judge McDonald, you're from Louisville, Kentucky, I note. And 
Kentucky has enriched my own congressional district by sending 
us Judge Luke Quinn, whom you may know. He does an excellent 
job in dealing with juvenile justice in Michigan. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF TOM McDONALD, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CASA ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE, KY 

t Mr. McDonald. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I'd like to thank you for allowing me the opportunity today to dis- 
cuss with you the Court Appointed Special Advocated Organiza- 
tion. CASA provides carefully screened, fully trained, lay volun- 
teers to advocate in court on behalf of dependent, neglected, and 
abused children. The national CASA association is a not-profit, tax- 
exempt organization which provides extensive support to existing 
local programs and facilitates the establishment of new ones. 

At present there are 271 CASA programs in 44 States, and new 
programs are beginning at the rate of approximately four per 
month. I would emphasize that there is at least one CASA program 
in each one of your States advocating on behalf of abused, depend- 
ent, and neglected children. We new have approximately 12,000 
volunteers serving roughly 40,000 of this countries most needy chil- 
dren. 

Through my work on the faculty of the National College of Juve- 
nile Justice, I've h&d the opportunity to visit dozens of communi- 
ties across this country and view firsthand the number of very in- 
novative programs designed to benefit abused and neglected chil- 
dren. I can say unequivocally that I've not seen any program more 
effective than CASA. My experience on the juvenile bench as a sit- 
ting judge has certainly reinforced that view. 

The benefits of CASA both in human terms, as well as in eco- 
nomical savings, are phenomenal. CASA volunteers are often able 
to keep families together by accessing the services necessary to pre- 
vent the child's placement into foster care. The volunteers unques- 
tionably help to provide a safer living environment for our chil- 
dren, and they provide desperately needed information to the 
court. 

One of the greatest benefits to the child is the continuity that 
having a CASA volunteer assigned to his case provides. The CASA 
program is predicated upon the belief that we match up a volun- 
teer one-to-one per child, or one volunteer per sibling group. As the 
committee is well aware, a major problem in the entire area of ju- 
venile justice is the extremely large case load that each social 
worker is required to carry. I believe the nationally recommended 
ratio was 23 children per social worker. In Kentucky, we're closer 
to 40 to 45 cases per social worker. And it's absolutely atrocious 
when you consider that the social worker, even if the worker visits 
one child each and every day including weekends, would only be 
able to visit each of his or her children approximately once every 
six weeks. I think that's a staggering statistic. 

With the Chair's permission I would like to discuss one specific 
instance that I've encountered in Kentucky. And I certainly have 
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no intention ot boring you with an endless recitation of war stories. 
But I believe that this one example would clearly illustrate the 
benefit of CASA. We had a young 15-year-old mother give birth to 
a child and she was pretty much overwhelmed by caring for the 
child— particularly this child, he was born with cerebral palsy and 
was blind at birth. Because of her inability to care for the child, 
Eugene was placed into the foster care system, and I might add, 
into a very loving foster home. 

At the time of his commitment as a ward of the State of Ken- 
tacky, Eugene weighed 17 pounds. Unfortunately, he remained in 
foster care for almost 9 years and basically became a victim of the 
system. He got caught up in the system and fell through the 
cracks, became lost. The social workers weren't really going out as 
frequently as they should to check on the child. Finally after nu- 
merous reports of potential problems Eugene was removed from 
the home and, with the Chair's permission, I would like to show a 
picture. Would that be— I'd like to show a picture of Gene. 

[Holds up a picture.] 

Mr. McDonald. This is Eugene at age 10. This is after he'd been 
out of foster care for a number of months and had been renour- 
ished. This is a picture of Eugene at the time of his removal, Mr. 
Chairman. He still weighed only 17 pounds, just under 10 years 
old. 

[Holds up another picture.] 

Mr. McDonald. I think the committee would agree that the pho- 
tographs that I presented are certainly every bit as horrible as pic- 
tures that we see routinely of children in Ethiopia or Byafra starv- 
ing. This occurred in our community. 

I would be less than candid if I were to sit here today and tell 
you that having a CASA program is going to eliminate every in- 
stance of abuse and neglect. That's certainly not true. But I can 
say, categorically, from personal experience all across the country 
that it is significantly reducing the occurrences of abuse and ne- 
glect. 

Children with CASA volunteers have a much better chance of 
living in safe, permanent homes than children who do* not have a 
volunteer. The Houston, Texas, CASA program conducted a study 
that clearly demonstrates that children who do not have a volun- 
teer spend an average of 18 months in foster care. Their study fur- 
ther showed that children with volunteers spend an average of 11 
months. And, as you can well imagine, that is a very significant 
time in the life of a young child. Often, that may be one-fourth or 
one-third of that child's entire lifetime. CASA can clearly reduce 
the number of times a child is removed or is moved from foster 
home to foster home. 

That same Houston study demonstrated the children who do not 
have a volunteer assigned are generally moved to at least two or 
three different placements over a 30-month- period. Of the 75 
CASA children in the Houston sample study only 12 moves total 
for all 75 occurred in the span of one year. 

CASA definitely saves tax dollars. The King County, Seattle, 
Washington, volunteer program estimates that it saves that coun- 
ty's government more than $2,289,000 annually in legal fees alone. 
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In Florida, where a state-wide CASA program speaks for chil- 
dren, in nearly every court there's been a savings of nearly 
$300,000 a year in state-supported foster care costs since the pro- 
gram was launched. 

CASA is clearly a valuable, and I would emphasize cost-effective, 
service. CASA volunteers spend an average of 57 hours on each 
case. With 40,000 children being served by CASA nationally each 
year, it's 2,280,000 donated hours. If they were paid a minimum 
wage of just $3.35 an hour, which they are not, that would trans- 
late into $7,000,638 worth of service to children, which is now pro- 
vided free by volunteers. 

If this service were being provided by paid attorneys at a rate of 
$30 an hour, and I don't know of a single attorney that only 
charges $30 an hour, it would total $68,400,000. 

The national CASA association is currently funded under the 
third and final year of a cooperative agreement from the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. We need $2,250,000 
to continue to adequately serve the abused children of this country. 
This anticipated that a full one- third of this figure will be distrib- 
uted through the national CASA association directly back to local 
communities, both for the expansion of their existing programs and 
the initiation of new ones. 

A very unfortunate statistic is that, in 1987, 37 communities 
around the country were unable to begin a CASA program due to 
lack of funding. I think there's a very high likelihood that at least 
one of those who were unable to start may well have occurred in 
your jurisdiction. If the funding requested is approved, this type of 
lack of funding for local programs will hopefully not occur in the 
future. 

With the Chair's permission I would appreciate the opportunity 
of supplementing the record with an additional written statement 
in the near future and I would like to thank you very much for 
allowing me the opportunity to be present with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Tom McDonald follows:] 
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NATIONAL COURT APPOINTED SPECIAL ADVOCATE ASSOCIATION 

DETAILED TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1988 
IN SUPPORT OF H.D. 1801 -~ REAUTHORIZATION OF THE JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT OF 1974 

Presented by the Honorable Tom McDonald, Judge 
Thirteenth Judicial District, Louisville, Kentucky 
First Vice President, National CASA Association 



SUMMARY 



The National Court Appointed Special Advocate (CASA) Association 
supports the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act. The provisions of the Act embody 
federal policy which recognizes the critical relationship between 
appropriate intervention in child abuse and neglect and the 
potential for delinquency prevention. The acknowledgment of that 
relationship in federal policy is critical and has helped 
encourage vital linkages between disparate systems — the courts 
and child welfare services, one such linkage has been developed 
through establishment of Court Appointed Special Advocate 
programs. 

The National CASA Association is a non-profit organization 
established to promote the growth and development of programs 
which utilize trained volunteers to advocate for abused and 
neglected children in juvenile dependency proceedings. Our 
volunteer advocacy work is founded on the premise that early 
intervention coupled with the appropriate and timely handling of 
a child's abuse or neglect case can prevent child victims from 
becoming juvenile and adult perpetrators. Our nation's juvenile 
detention facilities, training schools and adult jails, lock-ups 
and prisons house many young men and women who were themselves 
victims ol abuse and neglect. Had they received the kind of 
service and support they needed as victims, they might well be 
tax-paying citizens today. 

With support from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, Ths National CASA Association has provided training 
and technical assistance to the growing network of 271 programs 
in 44 states that utilize roughly 12,000 volunteers to advocate 
for approximately 40,000 children. Our work has helped thousands 
of children find permanence and stability in their lives at 
substantial savings to the public. Court Appointed Spe ial 
Advocates or guardian ad litem volunteers help assure that judges 
receive sufficient information on which to base their decisions 
by conducting interviews of all parties involved — the child, 
his parents and relatives as well as teachers, counselors, 
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ministers; act as a spokesman for a child's best interests; and 
monitor a child's case to help insure that services are provided 
in a timely fashion and that deadlines are followed. 

The number of CASA programs around the country has grown 
exponentially since the founding of the first program in 1977. 
The growth of programs has been particularly dramatic since 
juvenile justice dollars were targeted to program support and 
development as early as 1984. The number of programs has more 
than tripled over that timeframe (from 88 in 1984 to 271 in 1988) 
and the number of states having programs has increased from 29 to 
44. Yet as dramatic as our growth has been, we co/er only about 
8% of the almost 3,000 potential jurisdictions and serve 
approximately 14% of the estimated number of children in care. 
Interest in program development continues to grow. It is vital 
that resources generated under the provisions jf the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act be specifically targeted 
to the development of programs both to sustain current efforts 
and to meet the burgeoning need. The provisions of that Act are 
perhaps the single most important recognition in federal policy 
of the vital link between appropriate intervention in child abuse 
and the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Thus its 
reauthorization is critical for maintaining federal focus and 
concern regarding assistance to our nation's most vulnerable 
population — child victims. 



In 1985, there were 1.9 million reports of child abuse and 
neglect in the United States -- roughly 16% end up in the court. 
The court must then decide what's best for the child — is it 
safe for the child to go home, should he be placed in foster 
care, are special services needed? These are awesome decisions 
that can impact a child for the rest of his life. Tor some 
270,000 children is this country, the decision has resulted in 
their placement away from home in foster care or an institutional 
setting. Numerous studies show that returning abused and 
neglected children to stable, permanent families can assist in 
preventing delinquency. Unfortunately, the abused and neglected 
children who end up in juvenile courts often become part of the 
costly "foster care drift. 

In theory, foster care is designed to be a temporary arrangement, 
the family separated only for the period necessary to better the 
situation for the child. Out in reality, many of the 
approximately 270,000 children in the foster care system spend 
their childhood drifting from foster home to foster home due to a 
system which fails to either reunite thorn with their families or 
expedite permanent placement. Some children literally gro. up in 
the child welfare system. A childhood of such uncertainty and 
insecurity can have devastating results making children 
potentially vulnerable to many of our nation's most serious 
social concerns — drug abuse, toon pregnancy, montal illness, 
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homelessness. A tragic irony is that many become abusive parents 
themselves thus perpetuating a vicious cycle. 

Unfortunately, others become perpetrators. There JLs a 
substantial relationship between child abuse and neglect and 
juvenile delinquency. Recent studies have shown that 33% of 
juvenile delinquents suffered from severe abuse, and that 66% of 
child abuse histories involved a "parent perpetrator." The 
major cause of crime in the United States is juvenile 
delinquency. In 1975, 61.5% of those arrested for serious crimes 
were under 21, 43.1% were under 18. The 11 to 17 year old age 
group, which is 13.2% of the nation's population, was responsible 
for 48% of the arrests for property crimes in 1975. Young 
offenders have higher recidivism than any other age group. The 
Children's Bureau estimates that one in every nine youths (one in 
every six male youths), will be referred to juvenile court for a 
delinquent act before his/her 18th birthday. The costs of both 
adjudication and incarceration are high. (Costs range from 
$8,000 to $30,000 annually to keep a delinquent in a juvenile 
facility.) J 

Statistics on the relationship between sexual abuse and 
prostitution are also revealing. Studies show that juvenile 
prostitutes had experienced more sexual advances by adults and 
were more flften victims of incest and rape than other 
juveniles. Between 40% and 50% of the reported sexupl 
offenses against children are committed by juveniles. 0 Experts 
see a relationship between sexual molestation, lack of parental 
support, and a career of prostitution. "Abusive sexual 
experiences may have a significant impact on the victims' 
developing self -identity and this may relate to the development 
of adult patternSgOf female sexual or occupational deviance such 
as prostitution." Even if a sexually abused child avoids the 
downward spiral of juvenile prostitution, studies show that 
sexuaJly victimized children in general have poorer concentration 
and are more aggressive, withdrawn, antisocial, depressed, 
fearful, nervous and emotional. 

The best interests of the child too often get sidetracked in the 
current juvenile justice system. Due to enormous case loads and 
financial restraints on social workers and juvenile court 
personnel, the process fails to expedite children toward any 
stable resolution, whether it be returning home to the natural 
parents or being freed for adoption. One study of 4,000 children 
in the foster care system predicted that more than half of them 
would be "living a major part of their childhood in foster 
families and institutions." 

An examination of the roles of the parties involved in juvenile 
court proceedings reveals the cause for a lack of adequate 
representation of the child's best interests. The goal of the 
attorney for the State or state agency is to prove the 
allegations in the petition. The attorney for the parents has an 
ethical obligation to represent thorn zealously. The social 
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perspective to the judge which was unfettered by bureaucratic 
loyalties or professional biases. And, many times they brought 
continuity — they were the consistent face in the courtroom over 
the life of the child's case in court. 

In the Seattle program's first year, it assigned 110 trained 
volunteers to 498 children. The next year, the National Center 
of State Courts selected the Seattle program as the "best 
national example of citizen participation in the juvenile justice 
system" . Support for the program concept grew and programs began 
to develop around the country. 

The American Bar Association advocates the use of qualified and 
trained non-attorney guardians ad litem, recruited from concerned 
individuals and organizations in the community on a paid or 
volunteer basis. The ABA's Juvenile Justice Standards Project 
found in 1976 that "While independent representation for a child 
may be important in protective and custodial proceedings, a 
representative trained wholly in the low may not be the 
appropriate choice for this function." 

In Deprived Children: A Judicial Response , the National Council 
of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 1 Metropolitan Court Judges 
Committee made 73 recommendations to ameliorate the problems of 
deprived children who require public custody and protection. The 
fifteenth recommendation states that CASAs should he utilir.ed by 
the court at the earliest stage of the court process, whore 
necessary, to communicate the best interests of an abused or 
neglected child. 



The advocacy CASAs provide to children and the courts translatc?s 
into: 1) public savings; 2) literally millions of valuable hours 
of volunteer service: 3) quality representation for children; 
and, most importantly, 4) better services for children. 

1 . Public Saving s 

An independent research firm studying a Florida statewide pilot 
Program over three years concluded "that a volunteer Model is 
likely to be the most feasible, least expensive, and most 
effocbive moans of providing guardian ad Htern services to 
Florida's abused and neglected children." The impact of 
recommendations made by volunteer guardian ad litem resulting 
largely from their thorough investigation of placc*ont options, 
meant less intrusive service for children and Ool) savings for 
the state. For example, "in 45% of 623 cases researched, 
volunteers recommended placements in less expensive, alternative 
care settings while awaiting court disposition. This resulted in 
a decrease in state-supported foster care costs between $200,000 
and $300,000 in 1980." 
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4 . Better Service to Children 

The true bottom lino Is the Impact of CASA volunteer efforts on 
the children served. Several case examples lend moaning and 
poignancy to the numbers and statistics quoted. 

o An ll-yoar-old girl, severely abused by her mother's 
live-in boyfriend, wanted to return homo but was 
afraid. The CASA volunteer's efforts helped prepare the 
girl for her testimony and brought about a more prompt 
trial date. The boyfriend was ordered out of the homo 
under threat of a long prison sentence. The mother, 
thankful both to bo rid of the man and to got her 
daughter back, openly praised the CASA volunteer's work. 

o An eight year old Texas boy, found in winter barefoot 
and shirtless at a fire station, had been sodomir.cd by 
his step-father. The mother, who displayed borderline 
pathological behavior, refused to acknowledge that abuse 
had occurred and clearly chose her husband over her 
child. Her explosive behavior brought about efforts to 
tornirmfcf* her parental rights. Mixed messages about 
other siblings prompted a tenacious CASA to check birth 
and marriage records through a CACA in another program. 
The father, presumed dead, was located and reunited with 
ths son he'd boon searching for for six years — even 
with the aid of the F.D.I. 

There arc even more dramatic examples, far too detailed for this 
discussion. Such examples are documented daily by CASA programs 
cases resulting in family reunification, successful adoptions, 
implementation of specially needed services, and finding cafe, 
stable living environments. 

Research on the human savings however, is more elusive. The 
Houston, Texas program has implemented a sophisticated evaluation 
system. Preliminary results suggest that CASA can, in some 
cases, reduce the amount of time a child spends in foster care. 
In Houston the average out' of home placement is 10 months. By 
comparison, children who have volunteers assigned spend 11 months 
in foster care. CASA can reduce the number of times a child is 
moved while in placement. In Houston, the average child in 
dependency is moved ?. 1/?. times over a 30 montn period. Out of 
the Houston program's caseload of 75 children at the time of the 
study, only 12 moves had occurred since the record keeping was 
initiated approximately a year ago. 
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In Florida, Rhodo Island and King County, Washington, programs 
h.<ve boon ablo to demonstrate that volunteers can provido 
effoctivo advocacy for children at substantial savings- Another 
Florida study found that tho actual cost of a volunteer guardian 
ad litem (GAL) averaged approximately $332 per case in fiscal 
year 1902. The cost for sorvicos of an attorney ChU ranged from 
$371 for that provided by a Public Defender to $761 provided by a 
private *ttornoy. Tho King County program estimated a savings to 
the county of over $2,289,000 in 1906. Rhode Island has 
demonstrated comparable savings. 

2. Volunteer Service 

In a management study conducted by tho National CASA Association 
with funding from tho Deportment of Health and Human Services, it 
was found that voluntcors spend an average of 57 hours per case. 
Some crude figuring based on our cstinatc of 40,000 children 
served yields over 2,200,000 volunteers hours of service to 
chilOron. If these voluntcors had been paid a minimum wage 
($3.35), that translates into $7,030,000; if paid at a $100 per 
hour rate (a common price for legal service) that's $220,000,000 
worth of advocacy for children. 

3* Quality Representa tion 

An increase in the quality of representation for children through 
tho use of trained advocates was demonstrated in a study 
performed by Donald N. Duquette and Sarah II. Ramsey in the 
Genesee County (Michigan) Juvenile Court* in 1901 and 1002. Their 
study compared the cf fcctivcncss of representation between a 
contrca group of attorneys with no special training and a 
demonstration group of attorneys, law students and volunteers who 
rocoived special training. Tho demonstration group outscorcd tho 
control group in all categories. Tor example, it was found t*iat 
for tha demonstration group: 

o Tho court process moved faster (mean of 34.9 days vs. 

60.(5 days for the control group); 
o tho cases were resolved with fewer hearings (2.0 vs. 

3.1); 

o more cases wore diverted from the court process by boing 
resolved in tho preliminary hearings (27.31 vs. 14. 3t); 

o tho cases had fewer dispositional hearings (351 vs. 60*) 
and produced fewer wt»rds of the court (391 vs. 62%). 

Tho authors attribute this outcome to "more careful assessment, 
screening and diversion of cases by the demonstration groups and 
perhaps to more watchful advocacy on behalf of a child once made 
a ward of the Court." Duquette and Ramsey conclude from this 
data that tho demonstration model was clearly successful in 
improving tho quality of representation of the child's best 
intcrcsts.and, consequently, in creating better legal 
outcomes. 
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THE NATIONAL CASA ASSOCIATION'S ROLE 

Dedicated to the growth, promotion and development of CASA 
programs nationwide, the National Association has: 

o Provided start-up grants for new programs (in 1987 the 
Association utilized $20,000 of OJJDP funds for new 
programs and received a $150,000 grant from the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation to be passed entirely to 
developing programs); 

o Trained program managers in such areas as volunteer 
recruitment and retention, fundraising, staff 
management, etc. (in 1987, 180 program directors 
received training through the five Regional Management 
Training Seminars); 

o Sponsored its sixth National Conference attracting 

program directors, volunteers, judges and other child 
advocates from around the country. 

o Published a quarterly newsletter, The Connection which 
keeps the network informed regarding new innovations, 
laws effecting programs and issues of concern to 
volunteers and we published Feedback which provides 
timely information alerts to our local programs on 
topics such as funding opportunities; 

o Established a clearinghouse including prize winning 

materials from CASA programs, sample legislation, and 
other resources needed by the network; 

o During a six month perior, the Association provided 
technical assistance and consultation to over 180 
requests from people starting progrrms and from program 
directors needing assistance with special problems; 
responded to over 350 inquiries about our volunteer work 
from the general public; and gave basis information to 
56 people interested in implementing a program. 

o Promoted the CASA concept by providing speakers and 
faculty for meetings held around the country, and by 
encouraging articles and programs in national media 
( Redbook , Modern Maturity , National Public Radio ) to 
spread the word about how CASA volunteers are helping 
abused and neglected children. 

o Developed specialized publications — Legal Liability 
Report and a new manual on program development. 

The National Court Appointed Special Advocate Association was 
founded in 1982 to promote the growth of CASA programs and to 
provide a mechanism for the exchange of resources and 
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Page Nine 

information. Supported by the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
and the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, the 
Association hosted its first national conference in 1983. In 
1984, the Association incorporated as a non-profit 
membershiporganization, and received assistance from the Child 
Development Foundation, IBM and the U.S. Department of Justice's 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP). 

1985 was an eventful year, as the Association received the 
President's Volunteer Action Award, a Coordinated Discretionary 
Grant from the Department of Health and Human Services for a 
management survey, and negotiated a three year cooperative 
agreement with the office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention to provide technical assistance and training to the 
growing network of programs. 

In addition to its ongoing support, the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation awarded funds in 1987 to allow the Association to 
provide start-up grants to 30 new CASA programs. Kiwanis 
International selected CASA as one of its major emphasis programs 
for 1987. 

Since the first program was established in Seattle, in 1977, the 
number of CASA programs has grown exponentially, with most of 
that occurring since the National CASA Association was 
established in 1982. There are currently over 271 programs 
operating in 44 states, five of which (No. Carolina, So. 
Carolina, Florida, Rhode Island, and Delaware) mandate and fund 
state-wide programs. More than 12,000 volunteers serve over 
40,000 children annually. 

FUTURE NEEDS 

The Association's membership and services continue to grow; new 
programs are startina up at a rate of approximately four per 
month. Yet, there are i^till over 2,700 jurisdictions in the 
country with no CASA program and approximately 230,000 children 
in need of a volunteer. 

The Board of Directors of the Notional Association has 
established an ambitious goal — to assure that a CASA be 
appointed for every child who needs one by the year 2000. We 
need then to establish almost 230 new programs a year and serve 
and additional 19,200 children each year for the next 12 years! 
To accomplish this goal, the Association has established three 
basic objectives; 

o To promote the development of new programs 
o To support existing programs 

o To enhance our clearinghousp and distribution of 
information 
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Since receipt of funding from the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, the number of CASA programs has more than 
tripled from 88 in 1984 to 271 in 1988. Our network has 
continued to grow at a rate of four new programs per month. Yet, 
funding to support those programs has remained constant over the 
last three years. Thus, in order to assure continued service to 
existing programs and to insure institutionalization of the CASA 
concept around the nation through program development, the 
National Court Appointed Special Advocate Association is 
respectfully requesting that the Subcommittee give consideration 
to a specif ice authorization within the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act for support of the National CASA 
Association's volunteer advocacy efforts on behaJ.f of abused and 
neglected children. In light of our dramatic growth over the 
past three years and in recognition of our substantial savings to 
the American public, we further request an increase in funds for 
a total authorization of 2.25 million dollars for each fiscal 
year reauthorized. 
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Indiana 

Court Appointed Special Advocates/ 
Guardian Ad Litem 
Program statistics 

8 of It of Years Program 
8 of Children Has Been in 
Program/Director Volunteers Served in 1987 Existence 

Floyd Co. CASA 
702 E- Market 
New Albany, JN 

Janet Reed , 5 1 1/2 

Allen Co. CASA 
2929 Wells St. 
Fort Wayne, IN 

Rex McFarren 46 120 2 

Vanderburgh Co. CASA 
609 S.E- 2nd St. 
Evansville, IN 

Linda Owen 45 45 3 

Clark Co. Vol. GAL 
Clark Sup- Ct., No. 1 
Probation Dept. 
City-Cc. Bldg., Rm. 249 
Jef fersonville, IN 

Patti Ferry 14 N/A 2 

Mar tip Co. CASA 
408 ChircN St. 
Loogoofcee, IN 

James Lex 6 16 2 

Morgan Co. Cir. Ct. CASA 
2108 Foxcliff North 
Martinsville, IN 

Kay Tauer 14 42 2 

Youth Serv. Bur. CASA 
2222 Lincolnway West 
South Bend, IN 

Florrie Nelson 6 15 1/2 

Knox Co. GAL/CASA Proj . 
Children 6 Family Serv. 
P.O. Box 244 
Vincennes, IN 

Kay Niehaus 22 35 2 

CASA Program of Howard Co. 
1216 W. Sycamore 
Kokono, IN 

Cvisctn Maxson 21 SO 2 
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# of # of Years- Program 
# of Children Has Been in 

Program/Director Volunteers Served in 1987 Existence 

Foster Care Serv. CAS A 
Proj. (LaGrange, Noble 
6 Steuben counties) 
215 East Ninth St. 
Kruse Building 
Auburn, IN 

Kathy Owen 23 42 2 

CASA Program 

Child Abuse Prev. Serv. 

901 West Hively Ave. 

P.O. Box 773 

Elkhart, IN 

Amy Evans 30 49 4 

Bartholomew Co. Youth 
Advocacy CASA Program 
724 Franklin St. 
Columbus, in 

Eileen Bennett 12 30 l 

GAL (Lawrence County) 
Mclntyre & Mclntyre 
1522 "I" Street 
Bedford, IN 

Bill Sleva 9 N/A n/A 

Shelby Co. GAL Project 
Shelby Cir. Ct. Courthouse 
Shelbyville, IN 

Emma Horner 15 30 4 

Total 268 475 



Programs Not Reporting: 

NCJW GAL Project, Indianapolis 
Monroe County GAL, Bloomington 
Lake County CASA, Gary 
Pike County CASA, Petersbcrg 
Vigo County CASA, Terre Haute 
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Iowa 

Court Appointed Special Advocates/ 
Guardian Ad Litem 
Program statistics 



Program/Director 



# of ; 
# of Children 
Volunteers Served in 1987 



# of Years Program 

Has Been in 
' Existence 



Iowa CASA Program 
3rd Jud. Dist. (Woodbury, 
Sioux & Plymouth counties) 
Office of State ct. Admin. 
State Capitol Building 
Des Moines, ia 

Theresa Hindley 25 49 

CASA Program 

5th Jud. Dist. (Polk, 

Warren & Marion counties)Big Brother/Big Sisters 
1512 Pierce St. 
Sioux City, I A 

Sandra Uhl 60 55 

Total 85 104 
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Michigan 

Court Appointed Special Advocates/ 
Guardian Ad Litem 
Program statistics 

ft of ft of Years Program 
# of Children Has Been in 

Progra m/Director Volunteers Served in 1987 Existence 

Washtenaw Co. CASA 
2270 Piatt Rd. 
Ann Arbor, MI 

Stan Harbison 42 44 2 

Antrim County Probate 

Court 
CASA Program 
P.O. Box 276 
Bellaire, MI 

Betty Daugherty none* 5 6 2 

Genessee Co. GAL 

6577 Rustic Ridge Trail 

Grand Blanc, MI 

Deborah Marble 10 52 3 

Child Advocate Program 
Ottowa Co. Juv. Court 
414 North Washington 
Grand Haver., Ml 

Keith Van Tubergen 20 35 7 

Kent Co. Juv. Ct. CASA 
1501 Cedar NE 
Grand Rapids, MI 

Ron Apol 2* 2 2 

Dickinson Co. CASA 
Dickinson Co. Courthouse 

Annex 
Iron Mountain, MI 

Celeste Calo 47 4 

Kalamazoo Co. CASA 
Kalamazoo Co. Juv. Court 
1400 Gull Road 
Kalamazoo, MI 

John Ray 46 140 8 

Juv. Ct. Vol. Serv. CASA 
Berrien Co. Juv. Court 
St. Joseph, MI 

Donna Sickels 7 38 2 
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Program/Director 



ft of 

ft of Children 
Volunteers Served in 1987 



ft of Years Program 

Has Been in 
Existence 



CASA Program 

Oakland County Chapter 

NCJW 

30233 Southfield Rd., ftiOO 
Southfield, MI 



9 



Joy Nachman 

Grand Traverse Co. CASA 
Probate Court 
400 Boardman Avenue 
P.O. Box 552 
Traverse City, MI 

Ann Mapes 12 40 7 

Total 148 364 



Programs Not Reporting: 

Oakland County CASA Program 
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Paf>c Seventeen 



Missouri 

Court Appointed Special Advocates/ 
Guardian Ad Litem 
Program Statistics 



a'jl iKj tain/ Pi rector 



# of 

# of Children 
Volunteers Served in 1967 



# of Years Program 

Has Been in 
Existence 



CA&A/NCJW 

St. L~a).s Comity 

Juv. Court 
501 Sou*;.-!; Brentwood 
St. i^ouis, MO 
Kathxden Clancy 
£ Theresa Nelson 33 1/2 

CASA 

Platte Co. Juv. offxee 
Box 11 74 
Platte Cxty, MO 

Anne Peterson 12 12 

Clay County Juvenile 

Justice Center 
P.O. Box 152 



f ib«arty r *M0 



30 



111 



4 



Total 



125 



295 



^iogtatas ^ot Reporting: 



Ca.:;oen Co. CASA Program 
CASA of the 17th Judicial Circuit 
NOW Greater Kansas City CASA Project 
Clay County Juvenile Justice Center 
Buchanan County CASA Program 
Volunteer OAL Project (St. Louin) 



1 4-6- 
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New York 

Court Appointed Special Advocates/ 
Guardian Ad Litem 
Program Statistics 

# of # of Years Program 
# of Children Has Been in 
Program/Director Volunteers Served in 1987 Existence 

CASA of Ulster County 
209 Clinton Avenue 
Kingston, Ny 

Mel Sadownick 8 14 1/2 

Orange Co. CASA 
4 East Main St. 
P.O. Box 520 
Middle town, NY 

Robert Poisella 13 54 1 

CASA 

Manhanttan Family Crt 
60 Layfayette St. 
8th Floor 
New York, NY 

Joan Christos 35 1400 8 

CASA 

Family Court 
Hall of Justice 
Monroe County 
Room 300F 
Rochester, NY 

Laurie Holmes 21 150 6 

CASA of Oneida County 
Oneida Co. Courthouse 
Utica, NY 

Amy Crumrine 12 10 i 

Total 89 1628 

Programs Not Reporting: 

Rockland CASA 
Nassau County CASA 
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l>at»c Nineteen 



Ohio 

Court Appointed Special Advocator;/ 
Guardian Ad Litem 
Program Statistics 



rioqi am/Eirector 



# of 

ft of Children 
Volunteers Served in 1987 



# of Years Program 

Has Been in 
Existence 



gal Program 
County of Summit 

Juv LOurt 
bsQ Dan Street 
Akron, OH 
Mimi Surloif f< 

Joan Sorsc 57 195 6 

Fx lends of Children UAL 

Program 
Stark County Family Crt 
209 West lusc 
Canton, OH 

Detty Blako 30 23<s 5 

Pro Kids 

Alms & UOOpKC Dldg 
Suite tiOlC 

222 E Cei.tr a i Paikway 
Cincinnati, OH 

Daylc ueordui U 4h 73 6 

Vol. CASA/GAL 

ot Lucas County 
429 N Michigan 
Toledo, OH 

Iieno Nugent 75 57.5 6 

GAL Project* 

r.sti&cii rOwinanb 641 6 

i<*^x i02V 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, judge. 

The record will be kept open for two weeks for additional submis- 
sion. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kildee. Ms. Gary. 
Ms. Gary. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DONNA GARY, NATIONAL BOARD MEMBER, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, FAIRFAX, VA 

Ms. Gary. I am Donna Gary, Chair of the National Council of 
Jewish Women's Washington Action Committee and a member of 
the NCJW's national board. The National Council of Jewish 
Women appreciates the opportunity to testify today. 

I have submitted written testimony which I request be entered in 
the record. 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, without objection it will be included. 
Ms. Gary. Thank you, sir. 

Our involvement in juvenile rights and justice issues has includ- 
ed surveys of the juvenile justice system and the youngsters it 
serves, volunteer projects to serve these young people, and support 
for the JJDPA and its mandates. Indeed, one of the achievements 
of the act has been the inclusion of community-based and volunteer 
organizations, such as NCJW, and juvenile justice policy and pro- 
grams. 

We have actively supported the JJDPA since its inception and 
have urged funding levels that would enable the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention to implement the intent and 
mandates of the act. 

Today we are here to support reauthorization of the JJDPA as 
amended by H.R. 1801. We commend the successes of the act and 
those responsible for putting it into action. 

None the less, NCJW has concerns in three areas. The first re- 
lates to our commitment to the total removal of juveniles from 
adult jails and lock-ups. The second focuses on the resources 
needed to accompany the mandate for the deinstitutionalization of 
status offenders. And the third concern relates to the dispropor- 
tionately high incarceration rate of minority youth, as you have al- 
ready heard today. 

Although many States have made progress towards ending the 
jailing and locking-up of children with adults, a number have not 
complied sufficiently with the jail removal requirements for formu- 
la-grants set up by amendments to the 1980 reauthorization, and 
thus will not receive their formula allotment for fiscal year 1988. 

Although we recognize the value of such incentives, we also rec- 
ognize that States may have made serious efforts to comply but 
were unable to do so because of many factors, such as the number 
of youngsters involved, the inaccessibility of lai]ge isolated areas, 
and insufficient funds to maintain juvenile facilities. 

Progress has been made by States which have not yet achieved 
substantial compliance. NCJW urges the subcommittee to consider 
ways to enable such States to continue participation in the JJDPA 
jail removal mandate. In addition, we hope that the subcommittee 
will consider the fiscal problems faced by States in attempting to 
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provide sufficient facilities and personnel to address the needs of 
youth in custody. 

Although the number of minority youth arrested between 1977 
and 1983 decreased, the numbers of those incarcerated rose. In- 
creasingly, white youth diverted to private institutions while mi- 
nority youth are remanded to the most secure public institutions. 
The reasons for this disparity must be studied with emphasis on 
the availability of community-based preventive and alternative re- 
sources to minority communities. 

NCJW members serving on State advisory groups around the 
country have informed us that programs for deinstitutionalizatiox- 
of status offenders have been most successful. None-the-less, much 
work needs to be done. And in time when there is a dearth of fund- 
ing status offenders need a variety of community-based resources 
and programming. Such services are generally made available only 
after a crisis, or after a youngster's brush with the law. NCJW rec- 
ommends that community services reach out to schools and fami- 
lies to respond to children's needs before a crisis. We suggest a 
strong emphasis on prevention and early intervention programs at 
JJDPA. 

Through our work with broad-based community groups, we see 
what can be accomplished in response to the needs of youth before 
the juvenile justice system. We look forward to continuing efforts 
enabled by JJDPA mandates and their support to the local-State- 
national coalitions serving the troubled youngsters of our nation. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Donna Gary follows:] 
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Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House of Representatives 
Hearing, February 18, 1988 
Reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act 



Testimony of Donna Gary 
National Board Member 
National Council of Jewish Woacn 



The National Council of Jewish Women appreciates this 
opportunity to present testimony in behalf of H.R. 1801, to 
reauthorize the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
through 1992. I am Donna Gary, Chair of the National Council of 
Jewish Women 1 s Washington Action Committee and a member of the 
National Board. 

The National Council of Jewish Women has been concerned with 
juvenile rights and justice issues since its founding in 1893. 
More recently, since 1970, we have been deeply involved with 
juvenile justice: in surveys of the system and the youngsters 
within it, in hands-on volunteer projects to serve such 
youngsters, and likewise, in suppor** of the JJDPA and its 
mandates. Indeed, one of the, achievements of the Act has been a 
broadening of the constituency of those responsible for juvenile 
justice policy and programs to include community-based and 
volunteer organizations. Under the Act ! s mandate many of our 
members nationwide have served on State Advisory Groups. 
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As a member of such groups as the Ad Hoc Coalition on 
Juvenile Justice as well as in widespread citizen efforts, NCJW 
was active in the effort to secure passage of the Act in 1974, 
and its subsequent reauthorizations in 1977, 1980 and 1984. We 
have also been concerned about appropriations for the Act, 
seeking to maintain funding levels that would enable the OJJDP to 
implement the intent and mandates of the Act. 

We support reauthorization of the JJDPA as ammended by H.R. 
1801 because it has been beneficial to at-risk youngsters and to 
those within the juvenile justice system. We commend the 
successes of the Act and the leadership of those responsible for 
putting it into action throughout the country. Nonetheless, 
there are concerns that we would urge the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources to address during this reauthorization process. Our 
concerns fall within three areas. The first relates to our 
commitment to the total removal of juveniles from aduit jails and 
lock-ups. The second' focuses on th»j resources needed to accompany 
the mandate for deinstitutionalization of status offenders. The 
third concern relates to the disproportionately high 
incarceration rate of minority youth. 

Although many states have made great progress towards ending 
the jailing and locking-up of children vith adults, a number of 
states hav^ not complied substantially with the jail removal 
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requirements for formula grants set up by ammendments to the 1980 
JJDPA reauthorization- Such states are not eligible to receive 
their formula allotment for Fiscal Year 1988- Although we 
recognize the value of firm financial incentives, we recognize, 
on the other hand, that states may have made serious efforts to 
reach compliance but were unable to do sc because of a variety of 
factors such as the number of youngsters with whom they work, the 
inaccessiblity of large isolated areas : and insufficient funding 
to provide and maintain juvenile facilities. Moreover, the 
baseline for the determination of substantial compliance is the 
number of juveniles in adult jails in 1984, as compared to the 
number today. If, as in the case of New Jersey, the base line 
figure, at 27, is low to begin with, the state* s reduction to 13 
would only indicate a 52% movement towards full complaince. 
Whereas a state with a baseline of 12,353 youngsters in adult 
jails wnich still has 3,140 youngsters incarcerated with adults 
has achieved substantial compliance at 74.58%. 

Progress has * been made > legislation, alternative 
facilities and cogramming, by states which have not yet achieved 
substantial compliance. NCJW urges the Subcommittee to consider 
possible mechanisms and language to enable such states to 
continue to participate in the JJDPA jail removal mandate. In 
addition, we hope that the Subcommittee will conside** the fiscal 
problems faced by states in attempting to provide sufficient 
well-plannea facilities to prevent overcrowding and demorali- 
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zation and the well-trained personnel to address the treatment, 
vocational and educational needs the youngsters in custody. 

The number of minority youth confined in correctional 
facilities exceeds, in great measure, tbair proportion in the 
general population. Although the number of minority youth 
arrested between 1977-1983 decreased, the numbers of those 
incarcerated increased. Although, increasingly, white youth are 
diverted to private institutions, minority youth are remanded to 
the most secure of the public institutions. There is real 
necessity to study the reasons for this disparity with emphasis 
on the availability of community-based preventive and alternative 
resources to minority communities. Social factors, such as 
unemployment and community reactions to minority delinquency, 
also need study in order to understand and thus initiate 
effective steps to reduce the large numbers of minority youth in 
the juvenile justice system. 

NCJW nemberi who serve on State Advisory Groups around the 
country have informed us that programs for the deinstitution- 
alization of status offenders have had remarkable success. None- 
theless much work remains to be done; deinstitutionalization is 
only as good as the programs that back it up. Youngsters before 
the court as status offenders need community-based resources and 
programming: support systems, vocational training, educational 
programs, residences, group homes, therapy. Such programs cost 
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money; the State Advisory Groups on wi 'ch our members serve 
report a dearth of funds for development, maintenance and 
training of community-based resources for status offenders. 

NCuW Sections throughout the country have initiated more 
than 100 community service projects providing alternatives tc 
institutionalization, such as group home*;, crisis centers, Youth 
Service Bureaus, and school assistance programs. These projects 
have given NCJW insight into the needs and problems of troubled 
youth. Even more, they have given NCJW insight into the 
important role such alternative programs play in turning around 
the lives of troubled youth. We urge continuation of efforts in 
the JJDPA to increase ' he availability of community -based 
programs and services aimed at diverting juveniles from detention 
facilities. At the present time, runaway centers are a pressing 
need. According to the National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Services, over 50% .of runaways today have been physically or 
sexually abused most often by a parent. The NCJW Court 
Appointed Special Advocate (CASA) Program, participated in by 
more than 30 NCJW Sections over the past nine years, seeks to 
address the problems of abused and neglected children, to insure 
permanent, safe and wholesome placements. 

Community services are generally made available only after a 
crisis or after a youngster has come into contact with the law. 
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This places additional stigma on the youth who seeks help. NCJW 
recommends that community services also reach out to schools and 
families to respond to children's needs before they warrant court 
attention; a crisis, arrest or court mandate should not be the 
entry to service. We suggest that the Subcommittee place strong 
emphasis in the JJDPA on prevention and early intervention 
programs . 

NCJW is firmly committed to working in coalitions on the 
local level in advisory groups and • in hands-on volunteer 
alternative community-based projects. In working with broad- 
based community groups ve see. what can be accomplished in 
response to the needs of youth before the juvenile justice 
system. we also recognize the enormous benefits provided by the 
guidance, training, and support to states and local communities 
by the Federal government through the JJDPA. We look forward to 
continuing efforts enabled by JJDPA mandates and their support to 
the local-state-national coalition to serve the troubled 
youngsters of our nation. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, very much. 

Our next witness is Ronald Williams, Executive Director of Cov- 
enant House. 

Please give my regards to Father Bruce Ritter. Father Ritter and 
I have a similar background. I spent six years in the Roman Catho- 
lic Seminary, I left two years before ordination. And Father Ritter, 
of course, is able to and does serve children more immediately and 
directly. In my position I guess I do it less immediatelj and less 
directly, but please give him my regards. 

Mr. Williams. I will do so, Mr. Chairman. And I thank you and 
assure you that I have nothing in common with yourself or Father 
Ritter [laughter] as I worked with a rabbi before joining Father 
Ritter's work with his runaway and homeless kids. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD L. WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COVENANT ROUSE (UNDER 21), NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I thank you, very much, for the invitation for representatives of 
Covenant House to be here, specifically Covenant House, New 
York. I am the Executive Director of Covenant House, New York. 

And I think I should mentio:; that I also represent, as President 
of the Empire State Coalition of Youth and Family Concerns, over 
26 member agencies who also work with runaway and homeless 
youth. We also work very closely with the Garden State Coalition, 
and combined with Puerto Rico, that would make up Region II of 
your Federal District, and also Region II of the National Network 
of Runaway and Youth Services, that we work very closely with. 

I would like to focus my remarks briefly on one part of the JJDr 
act, specifically title III — I'm sure that's "no surprise— dealing with 
runaway and homeless youth, the young people that I have the 
real privilege, and sometimes horror, of dealing with on a day-to- 
day basis on the streets of New York. And, as I mentioned, Fd like 
to keep it brief and refer specifically to the testimony for more 
detail. And if there are any additional questions that are raised I 
would be more than happy to introduce anything else in writing at 
a future date. 

Just briefly, background on Covenant House. You've mentioned 
Father Bruce. He is the founder, father s r > to speak, of Covenant 
House at over seven sites right now in both North America and 
Central America. We shelter more than 1,000 youths a night in the 
program. It's not a very happy plight and we wish the business was 
not as well. 

He started out about two decades ago. And Mr. Chair, I should 
mention — I don't know if you're aware — Father Bruce was diag- 
nosed with Hodgkin's disease this summer. And I guess if you're 
going to have cancer that is the one to have because it is very 
treatable. And as of the first of the year, the doctors have said it is 
in complete remission, no sign of the tumor. The only thing that 
irritates him at this point is that for prevention, which he's not 
good at, because he doesn't like to stay at home, they are insisting 
on six more months of chemotherapy. I assure you that I pray as 
hard as everybody being based in New York for his speedy, speedy 
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recovery before seven sites become eight sites, in terms of caring 
for kids. 

Each one of our programs, our residential programs, ihat serv- 
ices kids has a very core component. Its due primarily to a very 
basic philosophy of open intake. We do not want to wait when a 
young person wants to come into the program. You cannot do that 
with street kids. They are so used to contractual relationships on 
the street. Covenant House refers to a mutual relationship built on 
love and trust. And when a young person wants to come in he or 
she should be admitted to the program as immediately as possible. 

Our Crisis Center in New York, unfortunately, last night had 
over 350 young persons staying there. Now, I don't mind saying 
publicly that that is far out of compliance with the licensed capac- 
ity by the State Department of Social Services for institutional 
child care that we are authorized to be, at 115 beds. The difference 
is that every safety and health code is met. You would sleep there. 
I would sleep there. That's how I judge whether or not a program 
is a place that we would want one of our young persons, be it our 
own sons or daughters, to enter. But, in terms of licensing capacity, 
we are limited to 115 beds. 

We do sleep a large number, obviously, of young persons on 
couches in the lounges in every floor of the program. We have re- 
cently moved more staff out of our major building at 41st and 10 so 
that we can open up more service areas. Our bottom line is we 
don t want to close the door. There are many people who would 
like us to close that door, just so that we could meet codes. One of 
the advantages of being with a leader like Father Bruce is he puts 
kids first and doesn't always ask how we're going to do it but says 
your going to do it. 

The Crisis Center for all those 350 people that corne into our 
New York program— and not all the other sites ar e as large— pro- 
vides immediate legal services for many of the young people in' the 
city of New York that need it. And we have a licensed diagnostic 
health center with seven physicians available, including a full 
nursing staff, to meet f he immediate health needs of the young 
people coming into our program. 60 percent, not 100 percent, of all 
the young persons entering the New York program do go through 
our health services program. 

I said there were three main components at each Covenant 
House program. The Ciisis Center is obviously the key. That is our 
emergency room. That's how we keep kids alive. We don't claim to 
do a whole heck of a lot more than keeping them alive. One out of 
three kids who come into the program make it beyond staying 
alive, and maybe will be hooked up with a family member, ideally, 
or at least in a more independent situat a within a short period of 
time staying with as. 

That frustration, obviously, has caused us to look at some other 
alternative means of programming for the kids, because when I 
said we had 350 a night, that represents 10,000 admissions a year 
m New York alone. And unfortunately, it's growing. We thought 
we were going to have some stabilization of the population last 
year, but then the crack epidemic just hit wia. open, and kids are 
just hanging out all over the' streets. We are doing things that we 
never did before. We are admitting young people to the program 
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that we never had a year ago. Sometimes they might be high and 
coming down from drugs and alcohol, but rather than have them 
sleep and/or die on the streets we are letting them intc our lounge 
with major, major supervision. There are not programs available 
for immediate entering into in terms of drug and alcohol detox. 

To try to keep ourselves there, because I wanted to work with 
Father Bruce a little bit longer before I burn down, and because we 
wanted to do so much more for this increasing population of young 
people, we did something out of kilter for Covenant House. We 
started something on a pilot basis, very small and very logical and 
common sense. 

We spoke to a lot of our kids and we said, how can we get you 
out of this vicious cycle where only one out of three of you are 
making it out of the system within the first or second visit here at 
Covenant House? We looked at the basic issue that we were deal- 
ing with. Our major population is 18, 19, and 20. The major issue is 
they don't have a place to live. And if they do have a place to live, 
they don't have meaningful employment, meaning 1 entry level job 
with some type of career track that would support them in that 
living arrar jement. 

We have started on a small basis a pilot program, very simple, 
nothing extravagant about it. First for 25 young men and then, re- 
cently in the spring, for 30 young women, half of whom have in- 
fants. A program called Rights of Passage, basically the right of the 
adolescent to pass frovn adolescence to young adulthood without ex- 

Siriencing all the ravages of the street by providing at Covenant 
ouse, in separate quarters, living arrangements for up to a year 
../id a half rather than crisis care. A guaranteed job with— it's 
entry level, but with a guaranteed career track— provided by the 
private sector, an unbelievable response from the private sector in 
the city of New York who is initiated by Wall Street. It has been 
further carried on by the trade unions and other industries in Wall 
Street. We]ll recuperate, I'm sure. 

The trinity of the whole program, the piece that ties it all togeth- 
er that is, each young person, in addition to having a guaranteed 
place to live for a year and a half and a job that is meaningful, 
they have a mentor, a successful business person or successful 
person in their chosen career who latches on this young person 
on a weekly basis for lunch, for dinner, ari keeps helping them, 
pushing them up over the hump and maket> sure that they make it. 

The Rights Program is absolutely a relationship program. 
There's a lot of bleeding that goes on. Oar commitment is to make 
it work. The bottom line, in very short order 8 out of 10 young per- 
sons entering that longer-term program, rather than the crisis ex- 
perience, are making it and (getting full employment beyond a year, 
and are becoming taxpayers in the system. And they're not coming 
back to the center. 

That recently led us to take, what some of you might have read 
about in the New York Times, on his honor, in New York City 
most recently this summer, when Father Bruce was bored because 
he had to stay home and listening to a lot of us in terms of what 
we needed to provide for these young people coming to the Crisis 
Center, we indicated that we needed literally hundreds, and hun- 
dreds of beds city-wide like the Rights of Passage program. And out 
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of the clear blue sky comes the National Maritime Union Building 
for sale in the Chelsea area of New York. The only irDny about it 
was that the mayor also wanted it— the difference being that he 
wanted to house 800 homeless adults and about 4o0 work-release 
prisoners from Ryker's Island. It was the first time in the history 
of my experience at Covenant House that the community board ve- 
hemently supported Covenant House. It was kind of nice to be the 
lesser of two evils [laughter] and the mayor's resistance created 
some very positive public relations for us. 

As of the first of January we are the owners, or shall we say the 
debtors, of a $33 million National Maritime Union Building. And I 
should explain the reason why we went after it was that it has 11 
stories of dormitory space in one buf ding that they used to retrain 
seamen in. Right next door to it is a building that has a full gym- 
nasium, health club, a thousand seat auditorium, four floors of 
classrooms including a very unique kitchen arrangement that will 
be appropriate for our use. And we will, starting next week, follow- 
ing in Covenant House tradition, open the Rights of Passage pro- 
gram which really is modeled as an academy for street kids, a 
junior college for street kids, to more permanently reconnect these 
disconnected kids to societal values. And we predict that within 
two years we will be able to house comfortably no more than 300 
young men and women, many of whom will have infants, in that 
program. And iuey will hopefully be able to move permanently off 
the streets of New York. 

Beyond the Crisis Center I mentioned Rights of Passage, and 
that it wasn't enough. About a year ago, after we opened up the 
longer- term program, which is by the way 100 percent privately 
funded, some of my staff kept bothering us and Father Bruce 
saying that we were losing touch, we were getting too professional 
with what was going on in the streets. And they were right. We 
felt so good about having a handle on who the kids were in our pro- 
gram, on the fact that we were actually moving into a professional, 
formalized program for street kids. And they said that doesn't 
happen because street kids don't stay on one corner and they are 
all different. There are no two alike. 

We had cut back on some of our services, including our outreach, 
and we quickly reinitiated that in the form of mobile vans, starting 
in Manhattan and then reaching out to the other boroughs. We 
have two vehicles out every night in the streets of Manhattan from 
10 till 6 in the morning. I would seriously recommend, if you're 
ever available in town, that at least half the night you would get 
some very raw data that you would want to know about in terms of 
the youth of America, where they are and what their hopes are for 
the future. 

These vans go— the contrast is from what they call the Loop Dis- 
trict in the upper east side, which is a very posh place to be for 
lunch, it's between second and third avenue, between 53rd and 
54th street, it's all one way. And they call it the loop. At nighttime 
you don't recognize that you were having a very elegant lunch or 
dinner there because that is where all the high-price selling of 
young boys goes on. Then you would go down to the Pier District 
off Christopher Street and you would see hundred's of young men, 
literally, standing in line there tonight, as for any other night, for 
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everybody to see, parading in front of the cars to be beeped at and 
to hop in the car and do their thing. That's how they're surviving 
in the streets. 

Our response is not to convince all these young people to come 
into our program. This is a brand new population for us, a much 
more hardened jroup of young people, and younger than we've 
seen in sortie time. But to be a visible presence available for them, 
so that if one person that night wants to make some sense of recon- 
nection, even if they want to bypass our program services, we're 
going to be able to do that. 

Beyond the actual direct care program of outreach, the Crisis 
Center and the, I think, rather exciting Rights of Passage program, 
at this point, while it's not in my testimony, I feel compelled con- 
cerning the previous testimony to just mention that there is also 
an additional hotline to confound the issue called the 9-Line. And 
the reason I mention that is because kids remember the number. 
It's 1-800-999-9999. And that is run also by Covenant House, not 
under my jurisdiction, but my friends with the national program. I 
should say that that is available 24 hours a day. It's staffed by both 
professionals and volunteers and is totally privately funded at this 
point in time. It is receiving anywhere from 1500 to 2C0) calls a 
day, 400 of those are crisis calls. 

Just some real quick characteristics of our population, particular 
to our New York program. I want to bring this up because I think 
it's significant in light of some of the previous testimony you've 
heard on other days in terms of the makeup of the kids. And I'm 
particularly proud of who it is that stays at Covenant House, New 
York, even though many of these young people are different than 
those that stay at some of our other centers throughout the coun- 
try. 

So, 65 percent of our population is male, 35 percent female; 90 
percent plus is black and Hispanic in the New York City program, 
about 55 percent black, 35 percent Hispanic. And 80 percent or 
more, about 80 percent, of the young people currently in our New 
York City program are from New York City. And if you take nhat 
80 percent, 50 percent are from the Borough of Brooklyn. And 50 
percent are 18, 19, and 20 years old; 25 percent are 16 and 17, and 
sadly, 25 percent are 15 and younger. That includes a population of 
kids with kids, babies who are six to eight years premature, as far 
as I'm concerned. 

These young people represent, I think, a very national crisis that 
is not only in New York, but is appearing in other major urban 
areas, and that is the older, homeless youth. I, frankly, don't think 
that most of these people can find a home to go to. They are sleep- 
ing in scum on the streets of New York and I can't believe that 
they would choose to do that in lieu of some semblance of a family. 
We re dealing with young people. They're very proud people. They 
haven't chosen the walk of life that they're in. 

I wanted to address this population because this was not the 
group that was originally designed to be addressed in the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act. They are severely disconnected. Most of 
our young people from New York, in particular, come from single 
parent families. They personally have had a history of drug and al- 
cohol abuse and have come from families with a history of drug 
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and alcohol abuse. And they have come from families with a major 
history of physical and sexual abuse. 

There's one other characteristic of the population in New York 
I'm very shaky about even talking about. I'll try to be brief. I think 
it is paramount that during these testimonies that you hear clearly 
from us and from many others who have spoken that this group of 
kids, young adults that we are working with, are probably the 
group at greatest risk of contracting the HIV virus, AIDS. And I 
wish I could sit here and tell you that I could confirm, based on my 
experiences, the rather heart-warming or at least supporting argu- 
ment that was in the New York Times in Sunday on their front 
page, that things had kind of subsided, and while we certainly were 
going to see many more deaths the infection rate was going to de- 
crease. V 11, my problem is we are starting to bury adolescents in 
New Yon* City, of AIDS. The incubation period has severely been 
reduced. 

About a year ago our medical director came to me and said, Ron 
it's not fun any more. I'm starting to see kids with advanced stages 
of the illness, arc-related and actual AIDS diagnosis. I had a call at 
6:30 this morning. It was the medical director. We have recently 
participated in a double-blind study with State Health Department, 
very, very confidential so that neither the person being tested or 
the tester could ever, ever identify who the individual was. And the 
doctor was very, very devastated and told me that he heard I was 
down here today and thought I would want the information. I told 
him I didn't want to hear about it because I presumed I would be 
under oath and didn't know how I would be able to react. But I do 
feel that I have the obligation to tell you that in our program I can 
conservatively estimate that 10 to 20 percent of the young people 
coming into our program on a yearly basis are going to be identi- 
fied as HIV positive. 

I know that our medical staff, prior to looking at a larger 
sample— and we will have the^e results available for you at some 
point in the future— when they did identify the young people 
coming into the health clinic that, based on history and/or physical 
characteristics, they thought would be at high risk and they 
tested- -so il's obviously a very skewed population— there were 49 
voung people in a month, 39 percent of them were HIV positive. 
Now, that was the most at risk group that was 39 percent. In the 
general population of the young people coming into the program in 
New York, we're talking anywhere from 10 to 20 percent HIV posi- 
tive. And we will have, unfortunately, the supporting data one way 
or the other. And I hope I'm wrong, but I assure you that that is 
the expectation that the physicians have. 

I bring it up because I think it has to be addressed. Realistically, 
within the realm of the runaway and 1 homeless youth that we are 
serving in all of our basic shelters, I think it has a lot of implica- 
tions in terms of planning and in terms of how we're going to ad- 
dress the basic issues of youth in the future of this country. 

Let me just very quickly wrap up in terms of the point of the act. 
And by the way, Mr. Chairman, I think with regards to addressing 
the AIDS issue that we probably do need to consult with Mount 
Sinai on thut one, and not let 'that up to the Government at this 
point. 
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We at Covenant House strongly recommend the reauthorization 
of title III as the legal foundation piece of this country's organized 
efforts to help its troubled youth. However, we do recommend four 
basic changes. We think they would be in order and I've indicated 
those in more detail in my written testimony. 

I think it's extremely important that you extend the maximum 
age for inclusion to 20, similar to what Covenant House (Under 21) 
has been doing over the last 15 years, and quite frankly the New 
York legislature has recently done in its own Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Act. Many of us are seeing the majority of kids in the 
age group of 18, 19, and 20. These are also the kids that seem to be 
the most damaged and have some very, very serious problems. 

The second recommendation I would have is to eliminate the 15- 
day limit on length of stay at an approved Runaway and Homeless 
Youth funded shelter. Our experience indicates that 15 months is 
more realistic. And I recognize that that's not going to be possible, 
but we're asking these young people who are coming in off the 
streets to learn all the skills and connect with all the values that 
took us a lifetime to pull together. 

We at our program have a least 800 mothers and their infants 
come into our program in a year. Fortunately, they are able to stay 
with us for several months. But in that several month time period 
we're talking about indulging in a whole lot of education and train- 
ing with them so the kids don't get abused, so the diet is adequate- 
ly prescribed, etc. 15 days just doesn't cut it. 

I would also encourage you— and this is a bit of a selfish reflec- 
tion to maintain— some flexibility on program size. And, certainly I 
would encourage, where possible, smaller shelters. But, allow for 
larger programs where there are not enough smaller units avail- 
able or affordable. 

I come from — when I worked with the rabbi — a program of 
small, community-based programs and anything beyond 15, as far 
as I was concerned, was institutional. Well, you can also have a 
three-bed institution. Or, you can have a 300-bed home depending 
on how you maintain it, philosophically as well as program matical- 

In the Time Square area I couldn't afford to keep the door open 
for 10,000 admissions a year if we had to divide it into 30 different 
programs throughout the city. On the other hand, I will readily 
admit that if money wasn't the issue I would rather have 30 facili- 
ties throughout the city to deal with these kids. We want to keep 
our door open. We're stubborn about that and in order to do it 
right now we have to do it under one roof. But, as that goes, we are 
not entitled to any appropriations because of our model. 

The fourth and final issue, I think, with me the recommendation 
that we have— and I probably feel as strong about this as any- 
thing—is to make funding more commensurate with the need. I'm 
not even talking so much about Covenant House, but more so for 
those programs that rely even more on the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act monies. There is a constant struggle to meet the ex- 
penses of caring for this population. 

I feel guilty when I interact with the member agencies of the 
Empire State Coalition and the Garden State Coalition because 
somehow its worked well for Covenant House to get generous con- 
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tributions from its donors. We're not going to sit back and not raise 
that money, because we know where the need is and how we want 
to spend it. And we assist other groups to try to do it, but so many 
of the smaller organizations are dependent on the RHYA dollars. 
Many of these groups are supported through the National Network 
of Runaway and Youth Services. 

Oyer 300 agencies compete for $25-$26 million dollars a year in 
funds. Generous donors, for example of Covenant House, in cash, in 
kind, in volunteer services donate almost $45 million a year to 
keep open the seven sites that we currently have. I'm not bragging 
about that, I think the travesty is that the over 300 programs na- 
tionally, here, are competing for $26 million. And I seriously and 
very strongly urge you to look at that. They can't continue to deal 
with what they are being asked to do. They are also cutting each 
other s caw heads off. When a new program evolves, very appropri- 
ately, to meet a new need in a different area of the State, I guaran- 
tee you some other program is going to suffer a cutback. 

In New York State we just heard two days ago that there would 
be a 5 percent increase in the overall operational funding. That 
really amounts to a cutback in this day and age. 

If Covenant House was dependent on those funds we would have 
to make some significant changes to our existing program. Because 
of our size, dictated in a large way by our stubbornness in terms of 
intake, to not turn a kid away, most of our programs are in- 
eligible for RHYA funding. If we did observe the 15-day, under age 
18, and 20-bed limits, approximately one-half of all the youth that 
we currently serve would not be admitted to our shelters. 

Pregnant young women and their babies, who often require sev- 
eral months of planning before a reasonable, not necessarily good, 
but reasonable discharge can be arranged would have to be dis- 
charged after 15 days. And I really couldn't tell you where we 
would discharge them. That's why a lot of programs don't admit 
them. 

Our outreach van would limit its contacts to only those kids 18 
or under the age of 18, even though the majority of the young 
people we meet on the streets of New York are 18 through 21. And 
probably most disheartening would be, because it's the only ray of 
hope I see in the immediate future, we would not have our Rights 
of Passage program if we had to follow 15-day and under age 18 
limitations. And that's really the only program that's going to 
work for the young people that we're talking about in the near 
future. 

Now perhaps I've overemphasized the amendments that we 
think would improve the law, and we neglected to stress the reau- 
thorization, per se. And if I did that, I'm sorry. But there's still 
multi-thousands of runaways well under the age of 18, unfortunate- 
ly, who need all the excellent services of the RHYA shelters that 
very aptly provide services now. But, along with the reauthoriza- 
tion I strongly believe that we should come to the— or that we be- 
lieve should come the changes that I've proposed in my testimony. 

I thank you, Congressman Kildee, for your personal invitation 
and for the support of the subcommittee on behalf of the kids that 
we all believe in, for the work that we have done in the past and 
that I know that you will do diligently in the future. 
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I would again like to extend an invitation to any of you, if you 
are in the New York City area, to come and share, not only with 
us, but with some of the other organizations, the good and the bad 
of what we deal with on a day-to-day basis, and highly encourage 
you, in addition to talking to us, the perceived professionals in the 
field, to get an opportunity either informally or formally. A lot of 
the youth consumers of the services that you're being asked to re- 
authori would be an excellent group to address. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ronald L. Williams follows:] 
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Thank you for inviting me to speak to you today. My name is Ron 
Williams,- and I am Executive Director of Covenant House in New 
York City* Our organization was founded two decades ago by Fr. 
Bruce Ritter who continues co lead the agency as we now shelter 
more than 1000 young people each month at our seven centers in 
North and Central America. 

Today I would lilce to focus my remarks on just one wrt ot the^ 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act,- Title hi,* 
deals with runaway and homeless youths. These are the yo»~ig 
people I meet every day on the elevators and in the corridors at 
our crisis center at 41st Street and Tenth Avenue in Kanhattan. 
Beyond the legislative halls and outside the scholarly journals, 
they have names and faces * 

They're the child-mothers whose babies I admire fondly even while 
regretting that the births are six or eight years premature. 
Runaway and homeless youths aio also the outwardly brash,- 
inwardly scared-to-deatlTadoleecente our health services tries to 
educstu about the horrors of AIDS. They are the hopeful ones 
seeking longer-term opportunities that could give them a toehold 
in the *l.'9Pery climb up to a stable, reasonably secure future. 
And too.- they're the youngsters who are seen by the staff of our 
outreach program and urged to leave the streets behind for a 
night,- at least. Maybe forever. 

Obviously,- any legislation that touches the lives of runaway and 
homeless youths is off critical interest to all of us at Covenant 
Houses and we strongly recommend reauthorization of Title III as 
the legal foundation piece of the country's organized efforts to 
help its troubled youths. But we feel changes are in order so 
that the law — original7v passed only as runaway legislation in 
the aftermath of the sex murders of 27 teenage boys ir Texas in 
1973— can properly address what is amounting to a national crisis 
today, the plight of our older homeless youths. Reference to 
•homeless" youths was added to the name of the law when it was 
reauthorized in 1978/ but the law and its regulations even today 
seem to address a runaway problem much more than youthful 
homelessness . 

Reading the perceptive testimony of other youth service providers 
who appeared before you in your January 29 hearing session,- i ve 
been interested to note that there's a virtual consensus on the 
importance of extending coverage so the law can serve older 
homeless youth more comprehensively. Changing the maximum age ^ 
for inclusion under the act to 20— thus serving those "Under zi 
as Covenant House has been defining its mission all along— wouia 
open the door for federal funding that would encourz * more 
agencies to develop residential/educational/training programs cor 
this terribly endangered "older" population. 
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! J e ? that curr ent regulation* under the act. imposing a 
\T i liwit oa * youth *s length of stay at an RHYA-funded 
snelter. are far too restrictive. Although this condition is not 
written into the law. legislation presumably would be required at 
this 3ut:cture to eliminate the time limit. 

Purther.- we beliove that the 20-bed maximum size for an approved 
site— although appealing and well-intended— presents an often 
impassable roadblock to reaching many who need help. In fact.* 
this regulation coupled with the consistently modest level of 
funding for shelter programs certainly keeps many runaway and 
homeless teenagers on the streets. 

Beyond those points we recommend federal funding more nearlv 
commensurate with the need— ideally, a reasonable match for the 
amount a generous public gives to private agencies dedicated to 
protecting and rescuing our children. Supporters of Covenant 
House, for instance.- made their concern for runaway and homeless 
youth evident b/ donating about $45 million in cash, services and 
merchandise in the year ended June 30. 1987, Meanwhile, for its 
I ?S a iu year * 87 ' tho f « deral government was dividing less than 
naif that much among some 300 agencies. This is a particularly 
strong concern which I would like to express today. Agencies 
throughout the United states, represented as a group by the 
National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, are increasingly 
struggling with a shrinking funding base in real dollars- These 
agencies rely much more heavily than we do on government monies 
to meet the expenses of caring for troubled youth- I can 
personally attest to the excellent work done by these programs, 
but I am concerned that they may have to reduce their services to 
young people unless their funding more realistically meets the 
costs of providing these services - 

After years of heartbreak over the runaways and the missing 
children, public scrutiny is moving to the seemingly more 
pervasive problem of homeless youths. They may have been 
yesterday's runaways, but they're older now, and many are beyond 
tne 17-year-old maximum for Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
coverage. Moreover, their problems cannot be solved within the 

-Zk y . period specified under the act* indeed, everyone who works 
with these older nomads considers it a triumph if the older 
youths entrenched in homelessness can make substantial progress 
toward stability in a 15-month period- 

As you are probably aware. Covenant House's Under 21 aegis— as 
well as the sizes of our shelters which aro big enough to sustain 
our open-admission policy— makes mo*t of our programs ineligible 
for funding under the Runaway and Homeless Youth law. But it's 
revealing to speculate how many more young people would be lef. 
to the streets if we did observe the 15-day shelter limit and the 
cutoff of services to those 18 and over: 

—Approximately one-half of our youths would never be admitted o 
our shelters. Those aro the 7 8. 19. and 20 year olds who come to 
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us only s little less fragile than the 16 and 17 year olds who 
make up about 25 percent of our clients, while the remaining one- 
quarter are children 15 and under. 

— Our pregnant girls and new mothers and babies* aotne of whom 
have stayed as long as four months until a good discharge plan 
could be arranged for them,- certainly couldn't be puc out on the 
streets after a 15-day limit* But where would they go? 

—It would be difficult to limit our Off The Streets van 
encounters to under-18 year olds* (Come*- have some hot chocolate 
and a sandwich with us if you're not over 17. is the way the 
invitation would be worded presumably.) Eventually* friendly 
conversation* counseling and — when the climate is right for a 
small miracle — an intake referral* yield statistics showing that 
a majority of the youths served are 18-21. Of 2*975 total 
outreach encounters with street youths in New York from July 1 
through December 31*- 1987*- 704 involved meetings with first-time 
van visitors*- 436 of whom were 18-21* Of those who accepted 
Covenant House Intake or overnight shelter* the proportion of 
older youths was even higher* 74 percent* 

— Hast disheartening of all woul*3 be the non-existence of the 
Rights of Passage program if Covenant Houce were bound by the 15- 
day limit on residency and the under-18 lit it. Rights of Passage 
was launched in Kerch* 1986* for a vanguard of 25 youths*- 18.- 19 
and 20 years old who have received job trailing usually in the 
form of internships r room and board in nicely furnished 
surroundings; education aids as needed; the interest of a 
volunteer mentor and,- most importantly*- the devoted coral support 
of a sensitive staff. 

The youths pay a portion of their income toward their room and 
board but they can save much of their money toward the day when 
they'll be living Independently*- usually after six to 18 months 
in the program. With Covenant House's recent purcliaae of a larg^ 
building in Manhattan to house the program*- Rights of Passage 
will soon be able to expand its program dramatically* 
Increasingly*- it will endow once-homeless youths with -nat most 
precious gift — a future* 

Because I believe so strongly thac programs like Rights of 
Passage are our best hope for making significant change in the 
lives of deprived young people*- I am quoting extensively from a 
manual that has been prepared by our Rights of Passage staff. 
It's designed to guide others who might want to start similar 
multi- faceted programs*- but I feel it articulates so well the 
problems and the promise of theee- ea rly young adults that it 
should be part of our think, .g even as we discuss changes in the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. In an "afterword" the Rights of 
Passage staff observes: 
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"Chronically homeless and runaway youth start from a position of 
such disadvantage that it is hard for most of us to imagine. 
Their interior equipment for functioning in mainstream society is 
almost non-existent. Lacking the most basic skills — rational 
thinking ,- decision-makinq,- Planning ahead — they are in many ways 
no better equipped for life in the world than younq children. .Yet 
circumstances have forced them to function in the most rapacious 
of adult environments — the street — where success is measured in 
terms of survival and any ether terms seem as distant as another 
planet. An apartment of their own*- security in a job, stable and 
constructive relationships with landlords supervisor, family, 
friends,- competence at fundamental independent living skills: 
they have difficulty even conceptualizing these. 

But these young men and women have the drive and talent to 
succeed. Some of them believe in themselves just enough to 
strive for a better life* For those young people. Rights of 
Passage presents a very real ray of hope. From the moment they 
are accepted their chance of realizing their vaguely articulated 
dreaus increases a thousandfold." 

Elsewhere,- the manual sets forth Rights of Passage goals as 
tackling "the problems of unemployed and under-educated youth by 
offering entry- level jobs with a future, remedial education.- 
housing,- medical care*- a volunteer corporate mentor and 
supportive counseling both during their stay with us and after 
they leave* Ke make them a part of a caring, supportive 
community and offer them options they never before considered for 
coping with every issue in their life. 

And then we ask them to change* — to say goodbye to *iheir old 
lives.- take new homes, get new -*obs.' think new thoughts in new 
ways and laave old ways behind..." 

Perhaps I*ve overemphasized the amendments we think we think 
would improve the law and neglected to stress reauthorization per 
se. If so.- that* 8 unintended. There are still multi-thousands 
of runaways, well under 18 under unfortunately.- who need all the 
protection of RHYA shelters can give them. Some are prostitutes. 
Some are as young as 12. 

But along with reauthorization, we believe, should come the 
changes w;> have discussed. In summary, we ask that yout 

1. Extend inclusion of the law to homeless youths up to 21. as 
Now York's legislature has recently done in our state 'u Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act. 

2. Instruct the administrator of the act to drop the 15-day 
limitation on duration of a youth's stay at an approved runaway 
belter. 
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3. Continue to recommend the smaller (maximum 30-bod) shelters 
when those are within attainment, but allow the larger shelters 
to qualify for RHYA grants when there are simply not enough 
smaller units available and affordable. 

i. Encourage federal funding of the program at * level that 
reflects the degree of concern we have — we must h_Are — for our 
coming generation. 

Again.- I want to thank you fcr this opportunity to meet with you. 



For a further discussion of legal barriers to providing 
fuller access to Runaway and Homeless youth services, see 
LOken,' Ow THE FEDERAL BATTLE AGAINST CHILD SEXUAL 
EXPLOITATION: PROPOSALS FOR REFORM. Vol. 9, Spring 1986.- 
Harvard Women's Law Journal at 105. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, very much, Mr. Williams. I appreciate 
your testimony. 

Several years ago I visited Covenant House at the time I intro- 
duced my bill on child pornography which finally became law. We 
were able to see literal meat racks in New York City there. And 
Father Bruce Ritter was very helpful to us. The bill's been 
strengthened since then. We did what we could do then, and he 
was very helpful. Mankind's inhumanity to mankind can cover 
every aspect of the human existence. We saw a great deal of that 
in New York City when we were there. We'll be up there again, to 
take a look at your program. 

Mr. Williams. Good. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. The budget just landed here today and we're poring 
through it as it affects my area of responsibility here in the Con- 
gress. The President does leave the $4 million for the missing chil- 
dren, but he zeroes out the money for the juvenile justice area 
saying that the deinstitutionalization of status offenders and the 
separation of juveniles and adults have been met. Would any of 
you care to comment on whether you feel those goals have been 
met or whether we should go along with the President's zero budg- 
eting in those ^reas. Judge, do you want to? 

Mr. McDonald. With all due respect to the budget, I don't think 
that s nearly accurate. There are so many problems. It's unfortu- 
nate that any time there seems to be a budget cut, whether it's on 
the national level or on the State level, social services are almost 
always the first to go. 

And, in Kentucky alone— although we've made great efforts in 
Jefferson County, Louisville, we do have a detention center— there 
are a number of jurisdictions out in the rural areas of the State 
where children are still being housed in jails, and It's totally inap- 
propriate. So, I certainly would have to disagree with the state- 
ment contained in the budget. 

Mr. Kildee. Does anyone else care to comment on that? I guess 
we pretty well have a universal opinion on that one. I know I dis- 
agree with it. I read the budget. I wasn't surprised by it. Ever since 
I became chairman of this subcommittee they've been trying to do 
it. 

I knew my subcommittee was a very good subo ./remittee, as a 
matter of fact, when I first became chairman, and I looked at the 
budget that year and every program that I had jurisdiction over 
they had either zeroed out [laughter] or marked for a freeze. So, I 
knew I was in charge of something very important. 

I didn't mind that so much, but every dollar that Cap Weinberg- 
er got for his shop he got not from any increased taxes. As a 
matter of fact, we cut taxes in 1981. I happened to vote against 
thai tax cut. But he cut taxes in 1981 and every one of those dol- 
lars for the 70 percent increase in defense budgeting— the Presi- 
dent wanted 100 percent but .l.iz time we cut him down to 70 per- 
cent mcj-ease— every one of those dollars came from poaching those 
dollars from other programs. And the\ poached them from the 
most vu \erable people in our society; the young, the old, and the 
poor. Ar.ci that is immoral. It's immoral. 

I appreciate all the testimony here today because you're down 
here testifying on behalf of those people who are the ,:iost vulnera- 
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ble in our society, those who need people to speak out for them. 
Not many of them are able to speak out directly. They don't have 
access to the system, or don" know the system. 

Although, about three weeks ago, a young man who testified, sat 
right there at that table, whose life really had been salvaged by 
getting to a runaway shelter, finding himself, getting back on the 
path, and finding some self-esteem. He found that he was worth 
something. And that's very important. In any of the programs 
you're involved with, if you can help a young person feel that they 
are worth something, you have made a great accomplishment right 
there. 

You meet a lot of people who either think that they're junk 
themselves— and if you don't like yourself, you're not very likely to 
like other people. I keep telling this story, but I'll tell it one more 
time. I have three teenagers, and my philosopher, humorist in the 
family is Paul, who is 15 years old. When he was about 9 years old 
I was tucking him in bed one night and hearing his prayers. When 
he finished his formal prayers he said, "I love God, I love mommy, 
I love David, I love Laura, and I love me." That's very important. 
That's very important. 

In that time that you're able to touch their lives, you can help 
get one person out of that loop who might want out of that loop, 
and help them feel that they have something more valuable than 
just selling their body; if you can make that person recognize their 
worth and dignity, then you've really done something great. 

Very often we in Government think in terms of numbers. It'd be 
nice if you could help them all, but if you can just help that person 
salvage himself, that's extremely important. 

My job down here is to try to work to get dollars and then to try 
to authorize a program that can give you the most effective tools 
and the flexibility to serve those people who do come before you. 
It's extremely important to have people like yourselves testifying 
today. Because, you know, Washington can be an island of unreal- 
ity, surrounded by reality. We have a lot of reality ju*.t five blocks 
right from the Capitol building. 

You know, there are a lot of runaway youth. People like your- 
selves who are really there delivering those services or involved 
with those who are delivering those services are very, very impor- 
tant to us. As you can tell, I spent some time in the seminary. I 
preach once in a while when I get a chance. 

But I'll turn to Mr. Visclosky now and I'll come back with some 
questions. Peter. 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

I'd like to touch on two areas. The first is the whole question of 
the overrepresentation of minorities who have been incarcerated 
and then the subcategory, I gue^s, as to the type of incarceration. 

Before I begin though, I would ask any of the panelists that 
would want to respond, am I correct in understanding we're not 
talking in tern^ of overrepresentation just ir raw numbers, but in 
ratios as far as incarceration per 100 Hispp. per 100 blacks, per 
100 whites— the incarceration rate is higher? 

Mr. Bogan. Yes. The rates were calculated in the study I refer- 
enced, came out of the Hubert H. Humphrey Center, I'd be happy 
to get you a copy of that. But they were population-based rates. 
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Mr. Visclosky. And then it would give differential as far as the 
types of institutions, blacks, Hispanics, and whites would be con- 
centrated in? 

Mr. Bogan. Right. And again, there are tables here which I'll 
provide you that show how those break out, the various public and 
private. And there is a clear pattern of difference. 

Mr. Visclosky. And Ms. Dinsmore, I think you alluded to a study 
as well in your prepared testimony. Mr. Bogan, you had some spe- 
cific recommendations to address chat special concern. Ms. Gary 
and Ms. Dinsmore touched on it, specifically, in their testimony as 
welL But I didn't sense that there were some specific recommenda- 
tions. Would you have any to offer the subcommittee at this time 
on that question? 

Mr. Bogan. Well, I would— do you want me to go over again 
what mine were? 

Mr. Visclosky. No, I have yours. I'm just wondering— from some 
of the other members of the panel, because in one form or another 
really all five of you had touched on that. Mr. Williams, you talked 
about your ratios as far as the number of blacks and Hispanics. 
The graphic photographs we saw were of a black individual. 

Ms. Dinsmore. Certainly if institutions had objectives criteria for 
admitting and placing everyone that came before them that would 
help. The way the system operates itself— it's so arbitrary, and 
intake decisions are often extremely vicious. And States that have 
adopted very solid guidelines for admitting kids and placing them 
tend to have much fewer problems. 

Mr. Visclosky. I'm wondering, and I hate to admit this publicly 
because I've married a lawyer. I'm a lawyer as well, and I had very 
little personal experience with the juvenile justice system, perhaps 
one or two cases. And really that experience now is very, very 
dated. My sense is what you want to try to do is to find that bal- 
ance, to maintain the flexibility of that system, but to prevent 
what would appear almost to be an abuse that has occurred here. 

Ms. Dinsmore. Certainly. I think the coalition members would 
all— and I assume everybody at this table is— we want children to 
have the same rights, legal representation, but we do want them to 
be treated differently. We do believe that kids are different from 
adults and you certainly— well, I would certainly believe we have 
ar "ation to help everybody, adults or kids. We believe there's 
a r chance and we should use every opportunity, every kind 
of rf .am possible to intervene and rehabilitate before the prob- 
lem ^ets worse. 

Tnat's one of the great crises then, not intervening properly in a 
few situations. Because you see so many kids who have gone 
through the systems as abused kids, they've gotten into the foster 
care system, they then become ruuaways, they then get into the de- 
linquent state. And it's very difficult to a nrison population 
that doesn't have an overwhelming, if not univer il, common vari- 
able of abuse background. 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Bogan, if you could provide our office with a 
copy of that Humphrey study I. would appreciate that very much. 

The other question I would lue to touch on— and again it has 
come up in one fashion or another in everyone's testimony— and 
that is teen pregnancies. The major city in the congressional dis- 
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trict I represent has an unwed birth rate of more than 70 percent. I 
have a kindergarten class— not in that city but in another city in 
my district— over 75 percent of the young people who are 5 years 
old today in the kindergarten class were born to women who were 
younger than 16 years of age. You know, I look at them, and I look 
at my one-yearold son — I'm a product of that experience— and feel 
that their lives are essentially not over, but they're going to have a 
very difficult time in life. 

The act, my impression is, is not meant to specifically address 
that problem. But, Mr. Williams, for example, you talked about the 
extension of the shelter duration. Would any of you generally want 
to comment? I wish I had a very specific question. But it's an over- 
riding concern to me and I'm just wondering are there some accom- 
modations within the act that we can make to at least soften the 
blow that has occurred? 

Mr. Williams. Certainly my point was to soften the blow after 
its already occurred, I have just to say that 15 days doesn't cut it. 
Neither does two months or three months. 

And that's why, as I mentioned, with our longer-term program— 
I think you heard pretty loud and clear that in addition to males 
there were females and females with kids— because it's the only 
answer, to go back to the bases and get the retraining. 

In our case most of the young people, teenage parents coming 
into our program, they're having their children because that's their 
first love bond. That's their thing to love because they weren't 
loved, etc. Most of the young people come to us after they've had 
the child. Unfortunately, what we're seeing is that they're there 
with a one-year-old and pregnant with the second one at the same 
time. 

And if you think you panic with your one-year-old, I've got a 
three-month-old and I panic because I also have a 21-year-old. 
[Laughter.] 

And he's not hearing it all. He's not hearing it st all. 

Mr. Bogan. I would offer one example of how our program, 
through OJJDP, was able to address the problem of pregnancy, 
teen pregnancy. 

We had a site in Utah, in Salt Lake City. And what they decided 
to do — they were seeing a large number of very young mothers in 
high-risk families, perhaps one of their parents was gone, they 
were unemployed, not married, or in an unstable relationship— and 
they did a parent training program for them, and sometimes with 
the grandparent as well. The issue was preventing a child abuse in 
that high-risk young family, to try to stop a future chain of abuse 
and then delinquency. And perhaps prevent another pregnancy at 
that age. 

Ms. Gary. This brings up the ai °a of early intervention again, as 
we've been talking about. When it comes to pregnancies— in the 
search for I am somebody, now I'm a mother, you know, I'm a 
father— it goes back to Chairman Kildee's self-esteem. If we can in- 
tervene in the community — much before they enter the juvenile 
justice system— with programs \hat address those types of needs 
then I think a lot of this will fall into place. That's been our experi- 
ence. Those kinds of programs do work. 
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Iff cDoNAI ; D - Mr ;, Visclosky I couldn't agree more with that. 

°\" nusual at . a" for me to have a 30-year-old, 33-year-old 
grandmother come into court. The grandmother got pregnant when 
mnkfd 5 an , d "7 her ^ter, at 15, is having a child And" 
™ ear ly intervention is going to be the key, providing par- 
enting classes to prevent abusive situations which would, in turn 
significantly reduce the number of status offenders as well as the 

fftKFT Pr0blem ' ?°' A ? 311 V6ry Interrelated, but I think the 
earlier that we can get involved the more success that we're goine 
to be experiencing. 6 8 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you very-I really found your testimony 
informative and open. Mr. Chairman, thank you. y 

tions 1 "' EE " THank y ° U ' Pet6r ' f ° r y0Ur exc ellent line of ques- 
I really have no further questions, but I do think we have before 
ul f!T P .S P !° ple ^ ho n , ave botn the "ght heads and the right 
£»h . vi h u type °i W< ?f k r So ' 1 really wan * to stay in con tac 
Z r hS-Wif" ° n W 01 Hil1 need t0 have b °th our heads and 
our hearts fed by people like yourself who obviously are knowledge- 
's p h eo P Te ed ^ ^ ^ hm the COmpaSsion > the A 
Yju know, it's interesting that Covenant House depends a great 
nSney.7Lau P g r h V ter e ] C ° ntnbuti ° ns - 1 know *V mother* sends fhem 
Mr. Williams. It's 95 percent. 

Mr. Kildee. It would be nice if we could get the Pentagon to pri- 
vately raise certain amount of it's budget. [Laughter 1 

[Laughter.] 6 ' S ° me ° f that With the Contras > 1 think. 

Or let them have bake sales and things like that. [Laughter 1 

» n A«T men i S Pnm f. r0 . le s , h ? u l d be t0 P rom ote, protect, defend 
and enhance human dignity. We should try to examine every ques- 
tion that comes before the Congress with that in mind. Will this 
promote, protect, defend, and enhance human dignity or will it 
tend to denigrate human dignity? We>e dealing with young people 

J2l n7 W J" the pr0Cess of dev eloping their persoihood, 

some of which is already damaged. That's a very high priority to 
me to promote human dignity. priority w 

ni^K, S f my ft'. and Fve bee , n encouraged in it this morning, is to 
B?, lS/ y r* ry ' b S t0 ^ a J°° d authorization bill and then go to the 
3 fi, C ° mn "ttee "md the Appropriations Committee to get ade- 
ffiffj? thlS P r °g ram - So I will commit myself to do that. 
lm fortified with your commitment and the knowledge that vou 
brought to us today and I really have no further questions. 

for a nv ^S eV 1 r fH ep the reCOrd °P en for two additional weeks 
W y ? ♦ 5? , testlm °ny you might want to submit for that. I 
inw^ nA 0 f h i a " k y .u- V6ry very P uch ' 1 think we're better armed 
joumed m f r6a ' ' thG commit tee will stand ad- 

[Whereupon, at 1:16 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.! 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Mr. Chatraan, and Meabera of tha Subcoaaittte on Huaan Rtaourcea, 
on behalf ©f cht National PTA and organixttion of 6,1 atllton 
parent!. t««chtri and concerned clctzena. I woul^ 1 <ke Co 
ch«nk you for your conatacenc leadership tn aalucainlng and 
atrtngthanlng the Juvenile Justice end Dellnqum** i on 
Act. I requeec chac cht coaaenta contained he*, tn 
cht Record of che Subcoaat ccee " • hearing on febru-.^ . 

The N« clonal PTA atrongly aupporca cht reauthorization of cht 
Juvtnvlt Jutctct and Delinquency rr event ion Acc f JJDPA). 
Maintaining a itrong fodira* rolt tn dal inquency prevent iot, and 
child proetcelon Is t priority for our eseocladon. tft bali*v«- 
that congrrra lonal coaaitaenc co enaurlng JJDPA" a prta v \rvacton 
and poctnca la tastncls'. During cht paac alghc year* our 
counery haa wlcntaatd a rat re at , by* cht Ada tntat radon, froa 
furchtr advancement of delinquency pre vend on prograaa. a a you 
know, since 1981, President Reagan has recoasendtd raro funding 
for cht JJDr Acc* 

Only through acrong bl-parclaan, Congrea* tonal aupporc haa cht 
Acc aurvived, but noc wtchouC aufftrtng debilitating atcbacka. 
The prograa'a approprtador. haa been reductd ao chat cht currtnc 
funding l«vel ta $66.6 million dollara, a reduction froa $70 
allllon for ftacal yoar 1967, and Its 1980 fundtng level of $100 
atllton. 

The eaphaala coward delinqutncy prevention, for exaaple, haa all 
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but vanished. Instead. Che office of JJDP has been used as a 
vehicle to embrace a "gee cough" policy vlch juvenile and status 
offenders. Punitive has replaced preventative as the active verb 
when describing juvenile justice programs as administered by the 
Office of JJDP. More energy Is spenv In highlighting the growing 
problem of delinquency than In funding prevention activities. 

Instead of calling for an expansion of community-based 
alternatives to juvenile Incarceration, the Justice Department 
requests more federal assistance to build jails. Reprimanding 
juveniles appears more Important than securing health care 
(physical and mental), education or support services. Services 
that arc preventative In nature, and needed by many youth. 

Our association belloves that the Act, over the past 14 years, 
has lead to accomplishments In establishing and securing the 
rights of young porsons. Despite funding and administrative 
obstacles, the JJDP Act has worked. For example, the jail 
removal efforts have help protect to youth offenders from 
emotional abuse, physical Injuries and sexual molestation that 
often occurs when young persons are placed In secure detention 
with adults. Jail removal efforts must continue 

Formula grants have been Instrumental In funding Innovative 
services for youth offenders, and federal ollars have provided 
an Incentive for communities to develop alternative approaches co 
delinquency prevention programs. Tho act Is a vechlcle to help 
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cosair ties meet the needs of yout'.i sore effectively. 

But the unfortunate truth is that in aany coaajx i ics, 
particularly in poorer regions, the courts and alternative 
facilities are over* -ovded, prograas are inadequate and the staff 
is untrained. Limited and poor resources not only negatively 
iapacts <he youth vhu needs help, but our nat in as a vholv pays 
the price in future social spending costs. 

To coapound the p.-oblea. soae states have passed laws increasing 
the nuabor of Juvenile oflenders tried in adult court, thereby 
ir.vrcaslxig the nuabcr of youth under 18 years old being sentenced 
to adult prlscns. Further, soae states have adopted stiffer 
penalties for souths tried in Juvenile courts, resulting in a 
larger number of youth going to detention facilities. Twenty, 
three statet still are not in coapllance *',th the Jail reaoval 
provisions of the Act 

The disproportionate nuaber of ainority youth being incarcerated 
for the soae criae coaaitted by a white youth is also an issue 
that aust be examined. Research deaonstrates that white 
offenders are sent to private facilities, while ainorlt/ youth 
are <,« detention center* and training schools. 

Also, when juveniles are brought before the courts, chey aust be 
guaiaiitecd due process protections. Many accused youth are not 
represented by counsel, or are represented by lawyers unfaailiar 
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vlch thea and J-.cniU lav. 

As & society, we oust recocsit ourselves to preventing: Juvenile 
delinquency, providing social services And establishing a viable 
existence in our ccsauni tics for all youth. A recoaaltaent to 
helping troubled youth is paraaounC if crice and delinquency 
prevention 1% to b* re/\?ired Effo^-r* to prevent crfre ^re 
particularly isportant ir. a -o^icty where an estlaatcd one 
million youth drop-out of school each year; 80 percent of 
children needing neptnl hoalth services get inappropriate or no 
services; vhen in 1985, ceo- thirds of high school seniors adait 
Co uslrg illicit drugs: docuaented reports of abused ind 
neglected children have rl*en; ind the rot«> nuaber of hcso>s$ 
faallles continues to cliab. 

The National PTA believes that with strong Congressional 
leadership, such af that of the coaaittee acabers, along with the 
reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act there is a strong likelihood that the incidence of 
delinquency can be loverod. 

The National PTA believes that the JJDP Act Bust be reauthorized 
because Juveniles are entitled to basic protections. The Act 
does accurately define Juvenile delinquency and eabodles legal 
principles pertaining to the rights of Juveniles. These 
principles are: 

• Jail Is not a suitable environacnt for young people, and 
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status offenders must be protected from being placed in 

secure detention or correctional facilities; 
a coamunity-based alternatives to incarceration are necessary 

if youth arc to feel a part of their communities, not 

isolated from them; 
a the family unit should be strengthened so that Juveniles can 

reaain in their homes rather than being institutionalised; 
« delinquency prevention community -bcaed rehabilitation 

programs are more effective than punishment; 
a youth in correctional facilities must receive a 

developaentally appropriate education; and 
a runaway and homeless children should be provided with a 

safe teaporary shelter and receive support services while 

being reunited with their families. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act is a 
comprehensive measure that not only deserves to be reauthorized , 
but must receive adequate funding. Ti e National PTA is committed 
vo advocating on behalf of both initiatives. 

I once again thank you for your leadership in juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
MISSING CHILDREN ASSISTANCE ACT 

In August of 1986/ Services for the Hissing/ Inc. provided lengthy written and 
oral testimony for the House Subcommittee on Human Resources. This testimony 
spoke to the implementation of the Missing Children Assistance Act (MCAA). 
We are pleased to submit this set of recommendations for the up-coming 
reauthorization of the MCAA. These recommendations were designed using the 
text of tho MCAA. 

Overall/ wc- feel that the Act was properly designed. However/ in order to 
adequately serve missing children/ the Act requires additions and a stronger 
focus on its implementation. 

The MCAA/ signed into law by President Ronald Reagan on October 1^ 1984/ was 
des : gned with the intent to directly aid parents of missing children. 
The findings stated in the text of the MCAA ipeak clearly/ we feel/ to the 
issue of parental abduction. The first finding tates: "Each year thousands 
of children are abducted or removed from the control of a parent having legal 
custody without such parent's consent, unu«r circumstances which immediately 
place them in grave danger." This finding, although it does include those 
children who are suspiciously Missing/ seems to deal primarily with the issue 
of parental abduction. It does not/ in any way/ point to the runaway child/ 
who chooses to leave "the control of a parent having legal custody"/ typically 
because their home life is unbearable. 

Servi^s for the Hissing/ Inc.»s first recommendation for change in the 
reauthorization of the MCAA is to re-define the term "missing child". Because 
runaway children require a completely different service response than 
parentally abducted or suspiciously missing children/ and given the fact that 
services to runaway youth are designed and implemented by existing dollars and 
programs/ missing children should not be defined to include runaway youth. 
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Recommendation One 

Foe the purpose of this title- 

(1) the tei.m "missing child" n~ans any individual less than 13 yeacs of age 
whose whereabouts ace unknown to such individual's legal custodian if - 

(A) the circumstances surromding the individual's disappearance 
indicate that such individ\»al has been retried by another from the 
com.ol of such individual 1 -, legal custodian without such custodian's 
consent; and 

(B) there exists vithin the circumstances of such individual's 
disappearance reason to believe that there is an element of willful and 
deliberate concealment cn the part of another. 

Section 5773, nurtaer 3, deals with the hotline/ which is established under 
subsection (b)(1) of Section 5773. In subsection (b)(1), the Administration 
of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention is directed to 
"establish and operate a National toll-free telephone line by which 
individuals may report information regarding the location of any misr.ing 
child, or other child 13 , ;ars of age or younger whose whereabouts are unknown 
to such child's Ivjgal custodian, and request information perta-ning to 
procedures necessary to reunite such child with such child'3 legal 
custodian:". in evaluati.ig the National Center for MiQQirvj Exploited 
Children's October IS, 1987 Quarterly Report, the Hotline established under 
this subsec .on has handled 260/128 calls. Of these, more than two hundred 
chousand calls were information requests not related to a mining child . 

JJot cply is this use of the toll-free telephone line not manda;ed by the MCAA, 
it represents a gros? waste of dollars. 

In addition, tr* National Center for Missing and Exploited Children dees not 
share lead information received on the Hotline with the ervice providers to 
whom it refers cases. This limits the service providers' ability to be 
effective in search and recovery. 

Recommendation Two 

Contract- with an existing and established toll-free telephone line/ with a 
hUi-ory of effective use/ which Hotline will be restricted to taking reports of 
Information regarding J> e I . % Son of any missing child/ or other child/ 13 
v~»s of age or younger, whose whereabouts are unknown to such child's legal 
cjstodian, and request information pertaining to procedures necessary to 
reunite such child with such child's custodian. 
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Recomrendations/Reauthorisatitn 
Services Cor the Hissing/ Inc. 

Subsection (b)(1) also outlines the functions of "a optional cesoucce center 
and clearinghouse". The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children 
dees net adequately fill the need for any of the four outlined functions. 
S>cvi»\iS for the Missing/ Inc. has targetted several other Clearinghouse 
functions which are necessary addition to the already established functions/ 
in order to adequately address the need of the target population. 

Recommendation Thc^e 

Hie Administration shall enter into a contract with an established public 
agency or non-profit oc^ nization to establish a National Clearinghouse on 
Hissing Children. The function of the National Clearinghouse shall be 
restricted to: 

a) Compilation* printing and dissemination of new educational/i nformational 
brochures and booklets/ utilizing valid existing data/ gathered from 
reliable sources 

b) Development and rsamtenance of a Data Base of information regarding 
legal professionals willing to provide p«:o bono or low cost services to 
families of missing hcildren in all fifty states and allow the use of this 
Data Base/ upon request/ by individuals/ public and private agencies and 
law enforcement 

c) ueveiopment and maintenance of a Data Base of information regardii.g 
hotels/ motels/ restaurants/ and transportation services willing to proide 
pro bono or low cost services to families of the missing upon location and 
recovery of missing children in all fifty states ai,d allow the use of this 
Data Base/ upon request/ by individuals* public and private agencies/ and 
law enforcement 

d) Act as a national referral point for parents of missing children* the 
media/ and potential funding and volunteer or support services 

e) Development and maintenance of a Data Brse of information regarding 
exising laws in each of the fifty states related to child abduction/ child 
custody/ and child exploitation/ and allow the use of this Data Base/ upon 
request/ by individuals/ private and public agencies* and law enforcement 

f) Presentation of technical assistance seminars to all requesting 
non-profit agencies/ public an"! private/ as well as to social sarvice 
agencies and law enforcement 

g) Maintenance of a file of available/ up to date* educational seminars and 
programs offered by existing agencies 

h) Development and maintenance of a clippings file for use in measuring 
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Recommendations/Reauthor izat ion 
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public awareness and targeting service gaps in conjunccion with a new 

Advisory Panel on Missing Children and the OJJDP 

i) Filling of information requests via a regular business phone line 

j) Development and maintenance of other referral files as may be indicated 

after a needs assessment by OJJDP 

Subsection (b)(3) speaks primarily to the issue of abduction and does not 
include runaways in its targeted population. This subsection states that the 
Administrator will periodically conduct "national incidence studies to 
determine for a given year the actual number of children reported missing each 
year/ the number of children who are victims cl abduction by strangers, the 
number of children who are the victims of parental kidnappings, and the number 
of children who "are recovered each year." 

The national incidence study on children abducted by an unknown individual has 
been undertaken. There is still very little information available regarding 
parental abduction. 

Recommendation 4A 

The Administration shall periodically conduct a national incidence study to 
determine for a given year the number of children who are victims of parental 
kidnapping by utilizing the cooperation of direct service providers, the 
Family Court system, established state Clearinghouses, and law enforcement 
agencies. 

Recommendation 4B 

Establish within the National Crime Information Center (NCIC) a specific 
field for reporting non-custodial and custodial parental abduction. 

Section 5774 dea's with the Attorney General's Advisory Board on, Missii.* 
Children. The MCAA presently rests a great deal of trust in this Board, given 
their latitude in making recommendations to the Admi listrator. Unfortunately, 
the Advirxy «oard has done little to advance the cause of missing children, 
and has had a detrimental impact of runaway youth. 

Recommendation 5 

The Attorney General's Advisory Panel be dissolved; the Administrator should 
derive advice and guidance in coordinating programs and activities fcom a body 
made up of service providers, law enforcement officers in Missing Persons 
Units, state clearinghouses, and Family court judges. This resultant body 
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shal T irake every effoct to *e cost-effectvve in the implementation of its 
duties. 

Section 5775 cjal with gcants. The programs allowed under this section 
include some which are sexual exploitation oriented. Sexual exploitation 
projects are currently in operation by other established programs/ ana should 
not be duplicated under the MCAA. Although many missing children are sexually 
exploited/ the potation of sexually exploited kids is not restricted to 
missing children. would be more cost-effective and service effective if 

the missing children clearinghouse would refer reports of sexually 
exploitation to the appropriate established program. 

Section 5775 subsection (A)(6) states that che Administrator is authorized. to 
enter into contracts "to address the particular needs of missing children by 
minimizing the negative impact t judicial and law enforcement procedures on 
children who are viccims of abuse or sexual exploitation..." As the National 
Center's own numbers reflect/ the need for this type of contract is much more 
prevalent in parental abduction cases. Fewer than 14% of "possible cases" 
reported to the Hotline were sexually exploitive in nature. 
Of the multi-million dollars spent by the Federal Government on this issue/ 
only about a million dollars have been dedicated to direct service providers. 
These funds for direct service providers were allocated as "mini-grants"/ and 
no provider was able to apply for more than $25, (XV At Services for the 
Missing/ Inc., this amount covered only about one-fourth of total operational 
cost3. l.^e MCAA sets guidelines for consideration of grant applications, yet 
these "mini-grants" were awarded on a first-come, first-serve basis. 

Recommendation 6A 

Remove from the MCAA the jurisdiction of sexual exploitation, and mandate the 
sharing of any sexual exploitation reports taken in reference to a missing 
child to the designated Hotline. 

Recommendation 63 

An appropria' Ion of two million dollars per year for three years shall be set 
aside to application by direct service providers. These funds shall be 
restricted to thi3 use, and may not be accessed by the Clearinghouse grantee. 

A request tor proposals shall be printed in the Federal Register within 
90 days after the passage of the reauthorization of the MCAA. The 
Administrator is authorized to rm\e grants to, and enter into contracts with 
public agencies or non-profit organizations vith service programs designed: 
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1) to educate pacents/ childccr.* and community agencies and ocganizations 
in ways to pcevent the abduction of children; 

2) to provide information to assist in the locating end ceturn of missing 
children; 

.» to aid communities in the collection of materials which would be useful 
to parents in assisting others in the identification of missing children; 

4) to increase knowledge of and develop effective treat-ment pertaining to 
the psychological consequences/ on both parents and children after the 
aMuction of a child/ both during the period of disappearance and after 
the chiJd is recovered. 

5) to collect detailed data from selected States or local i tier on the 
actual investigative practices utilized by law enforcement agencies in 
missing children's cases; and 

6) to address the particular needs of missing children by minimizing the 
negative impact of judicial and law enforcement procedures on children who 
are victims of parental abduction. 

In considering grant applications/ the Administrator shall give priority to 
applicants who: 

have demonstrated of demonstrate ability in- 

1) locating missing children or locating ar.i reuniting missing children 
with their legal custodians, or 

2) providing other services to missing children or their families 

The following recommendations are pro-ided as suggested additions to the 
MCAA. 

Recommendation 7 

Calls regarding abductions by unknown individuals should be handled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, with adequate appropriations made thereof/ 
on a itional basi^. This type of case is most often a criminal matter and 
case investigations should be left to the FBI/ in conjunction with localized 
Search and Rescue Teams and support efforts. 



Recommendation 8 

A rational use of photograph projects ib a necessity. Although the 
government cannot mandate how a private agency utilizes photos of missing 
children, they should move to strike the photographs which appear on official 
mail and in Post Offices. This proactive stance by the legislature will aid 
immensely in developing more effective ways to utilize the photographs of 
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missing children and will discourage private agencies from using these photos 
as an advertising campaign. 

Recommendation 9 

Any action taken by the legislature on the issue of International Parental 
Abduction should include proper appropriations and other provisions for 
enforcement both in the United States and the foreign country. In addition/ 
a spe w ial section of the State Department should be assigned to these cases. 
This Special Section must be staffed by personnel who have become sensitized 
to the special needs of the parents left behind in these cases. These 
personnel must also receive in-depth training from direct service providers 
and other appropriate persons regarding all aspects of these cases. 

Recommendation 10 

Model programs for aftercare conseling services must be created by the OJJDP 
in order to train providers in this vital area. At pi^sent/ when a child is 
returned home/ neither the child nor the parent is prepared for tne re-entry. 
Many times the unbalanced xpectations and avoidance o f root issues in this 
"reunion" situation inhibit the ability of the family to remain together. 

Recommendation 11 

The opening < i the Endowment ?und for Hissing and Exploited Children for 
competitive bid by direct service providers is an imperative priority. The 
monies in this Fund were solicited using fedeial dollars and jmmitments were 
made to use these funds to aid in the issue. It is entirely unfair to allow 
these funds to be used solely for tue perpetuation of the National Center 
while limiting the access of other private/ not for profit agencies providing 
the same services. 

We welcome your comments and cj est ions on this testimony. As you enter into 
the work of the reauthorization process/ please keep at the forefront of your 
minds, that unless direct service providers are adequately funded for a 
consistent period of time/ your cone 1- ltuents with missing children will 
ulti.« tely go without aid. 

Respectfully submitted/ 

Nikolette Thoman 

Executive Director 

Services for the Missing/ Inc. 

o 
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